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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES | _ Other Recent Publications 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HINMAN 


Baldwin's Readers. First Year, 25c. ; Second 

Natural Elementary Geography $ .60 Year, 35c.; Third, Fourth, aod “Fifth Years, 

Full of new and striking merits. A study of the earth from the human Eclectic School Readings. 17 volumes of 

side, embodying the recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen. System- fresh and attractive supplementary reading. 
atic treatment of physical, social, and commercial features. Clear, accu- aren Wh Pn 

rate maps — those of corresponding divisions drawn upon the same 


scale. Attractive, helpful illustrations. 


Natural Course in Music. Primer and Reader 
No. 1, each 30c.; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, each 35¢. ; 
No. 5, soc.; Advanced Reader, $1.00. 


McMaster’s School History of the Uni- 
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Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic. First 


U.S. - REST OF WORLD U.S. = REST OF WORLD US -REST OF WORLD and Second Books, each 18c. Third and 
COAL. LUMBERING. SILVER and GOLD. Fourth Books, each 20c. 
From the NaruRAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. Selected from a series of cuts showing comparative outputs. Milne’s Mental Arithmetic............... 35 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every 
department. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BCOK COPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


RUMOR, is what characterizes the war reports in the daily papers. “It is 
reported’ is the keynote to a mass of details, too often wrong 
and not infrequently untrue. If you want to get the real facts of Current History — not 
stale, and yet viewed with enough perspective to have all bear true relation — read 


“The Great Round World,’’ published at 5 West 18th Street, 
New York (weekly, 5 cents a copy, $1.50 a year), and get the HA OC ‘4 S 
ESTABLISHED 1860. THE BEST MADE. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


American Manufacture. Ask your Stationer. 


/MELY BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY AMERICAN SCHOOL AND HOME. | 
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| Songs of the Nation. Stepping Stones to Literature: A History of the United States for Schools. 

| Compiled by Col. CHAS. W. JOHNSON, for ten years Clerk of the United A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A.M., Ph.D., and ARTHUR MAY MowRy, A.M. 

} States Senate By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, and CHARLES B. GIL The birth, growth, and steady rise of our nation, its famous 

| N thi tl heart like patriotic songs. In these days BERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. on = ably 

| o ng stirs the he tic 4 re | described. There are 137 illustrations of persons, places, historic scenes, 
everybody sings them. ‘Teachers and pupils sbouta know them by ns wands peat ete.; 16 colored and 29 uncolored maps. 8vo, 460 pp. Cloth, with 22 eol- | 


heart. SONGS OF THE NATION has all the old favorites and many stir ored pictures of U.S. flagson inside covers, 81.00. 


riug new songs, including several by the author of America: songs STONES TO LITERATURE is devoted entirely to American authors, and 


ations a: ste rovides the best possible reading for American pupils, north and 
for Memorial Day and other national days: college songs, ete. Quarto, | “Cast and 12m0, 120 pp. Fully illustrated, with portraits Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
PP-; ‘ historic scenes, ete. Cloth, 60 cents. By Prof. CHARLES J. BULLOCK, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
| j j Economic problems are being studied by the American | 
Poems of Home and Country. A History of American Literature. people more and more. This book is written from the American 


By SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, D.D., author of America, By Prof. Frep LEWIS PATTEE, M.A., State College, Pa. standpoint, ond treate of sal tends, ote. sy enauery conditions of the 
‘ States, international trade, etc., in a plain, common-sense way. 
ve », It isa grand patri The histery of our national literature is part of the history | mite ' ’ y 

Our Nations] Hymn on in this volume, | ofo.r country. We need to study it and its authors, and realize how |!2mo, pp. Cloth, $1.28. 


otic poem, but not more so than many ‘rofe Pattee gives an abl 
| ] ad f Dr. Smith’s poems. | much we have to be proud of. Professor Pattee gives an able resume 
Noval feo, 40h with portraits. Cloth, gilt top, 81.40; full of our literature from analysis of Australia and the Islands of the Sea: 
‘ arican ¢ . l2mo, 485 pp. oth, 20. 
gilt, $2.00; editioh de luxe, each copy signed by the author, ®i.50. nearly 500 American aut mt . PP rd Book VIII. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 
i 1 N t American Authors Beacon Lights of Patriotism. Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head Master Boston Normal School. 
Topica otes on By Gen. Henry B. ¢ ARRIROTOR, . All ores ate towerds Cuba and the Vhilippines, 
lis, Minn. 400 choice patriotic selections and contributions, in ut very little is known about them. Spain's island coloujes and al 
By Lucy TAPPAN, Central High School, Minneapolis Bi... > a4 includiog fifty from tiving writers. A grand book to | the principal islands of the globe are graphically described in this book; 


fnepire love of country and pride in loyal citizenship. Il2mo, 443 pp. | their geography, history, the customs of the people, ete. 12mo, 44% pp.; 
Cloth, 72 cents; library edition, full gilt, #1.25. 150 illustrations, 4 colored maps. Cloth, 6% cents. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


EKIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


PECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes, 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur. 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Suppl 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


[ACATION TRIP 


AMP FOR COPY 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses — 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
| Educational Department. 


ee 


J,RWartson C.P 
FircHeurc R.R. 
Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


"JOSEPH GILLOTT™ vos JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
OF FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEN PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the’ 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, #3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


National Educational Association, 


Washington, D.C., July 7-12, 1898, 


— WIA 


Colonial Express from Boston to Washington 
without change of cars, 


Round-Trip Tickets from Boston, By Boat to New York, 
SIG.50, $14.50, 


And from all principal points in New England 
at correspondingly low rates. 


JULY 4 to 7. 


TICKETS GOOD, GOING, 


For tickets and information inquire at nearest ticket office. 
GEORGE M ROBERTS, 


N. E. Passenger Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers Can Make Money 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


REPRESENTING 


At Institutes and Summer Schools. 


No more lucrative work can be found than that which 
we have to offer, Write us at once for 
full particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


The bath can be made an exhilarating pleasure : 
by the use of Ivory Soap. It cleanses the pores of 
all impurities, leaving the skin soft, smooth, ruddy # 
and healthy. Ivory Soap is made of pure, vegetable 
oils. The lather forms readily and abundantly. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., CincinnatlL 


TIME MONEY. 
SAVE /T BY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


*“*‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State 8t.,, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Washington ---July. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 43s’'t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
E. L LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


N. E. A. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for beautifully 
tllustratcd Washington book. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 


FRANK J, REED, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 


AND J. W 
SUPPLIES New York. | 


Send for new Catalogue. 
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“BABY’S IVORY BATH.” Pa 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than 
the dainty, delicate skin of a young child. Ivory Soap is ‘& 
healing, cleansing and refreshing, It is wholly free from impurities, 
and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its mild, creamy lather. 


IT FLOATS. 
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is 


Vol. XLVII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 23, 1898. 


Number 25. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, eta ° ° 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 : 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


“SONG OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.’* 


[Written for the dedication of the new Bowdoin 
schoolhouse by Alonzo Meserve, master of the Bowdoin 
school. ] 

God bless the public school, 
Long may it wisely rule 
With rod of iove. 
Born of the people’s art, 
May it high hopes impart, 
And fire each youthful heart 
His worth to prove. 


God bless our nation’s homes, 
Where virtue sits on thrones 
Fairer than kings; 
Where, children sing and shout, 
Vain cares are put to rout, 
And all the world about 
With gladness rings. 


God bless our own dear land, 
For her we all will stand, 
While life survives. 
We'll give her every due, 
With fearless hands and true, 
Each sacred pledge renew, 
With stainless lives. 


God bless us all our way, 
Make each one fondly stay 
On things above. 
Lead into fields of light, : 
Inspire to act aright, 
Make each a child of might, 
Our world to move, 


NATURE STUDY IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


BY SARAH LOUISE AKNOLD. 


It is a problem even yet, after the years of earnest 
experiment and patient endeavor. Are we doing 
what ought to be done, everything which can be 
done? is the constantly recurring question. Have we 
yet found the best method of pursuing the study of 
nature in our schools? 

I shall not attempt to answer the great question in 
this brief article. Neither shall I multiply words by 
describing undertakings which have proven failures. 
My plan is to outline the results, seemingly successful, 
of some of the best work I have seen. 

In the first place, the work succeeds best not where 
the material is most abundant, and not even where the 
teacher knows most, but where she is most interested, 
and, consequently, feels the deep significance of the 
work. ‘The teacher who loves nature and loves chil- 
dren, and who realizes how the children’s life may be 
gladdened and enriched through sympathetic observa- 
tion of nature, she it is who finds opportunity and 
material, at every turn, to communicate this interest 
to the children. I do not mean to say that the prob- 
lem of securing material is eliminated in such cases, 
nor that it is unnecessary for such a teacher to inform 
herself as to the truths of nature’s teachings; but the 
sine qua non is secured, in her spirit and purpose, and 
all other things needful shall be added in good time. 

Again, the problem of securing material is solved, 
tu some degree, if we assent to a certain proposition 
which scems fundamental. The proposition is this: 
Nature study, to be essentially helpful and inspiring, 
needs to begin with, and radiate from, the life at one’s 
own docrs, certainly within one’s experience. It may 
be well, doubtless it is helpful, for the children at the 
North end in Boston to observe the willow twigs 
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brcught to them in a basket from the suburbs. After 
some experience in the fields where willows grow, such 
teaching would ‘be most valuable. But of chief im- 
portance and interest to the children should be the 
poplar tree, spared by encroaching brick walls, or the 
pear tree which graces a backyard in their immediate 
neighborhood. Such a tree, rightly studied, becomes 
a type to which all new trees are referred. “This is 
like our poplar.” “This is different from my pear 
tree,” is the natural judgment. The lessons will lead 
from the neighborhood tree to the neighboring parks, 
and then on some free happy Saturday or school after- 
noon, to the fields and woods. This is the natural and 
direct order of nature study in the city. When we 
attemipt first to introduce the country, without open- 
ing the eyes to the neighborhood life, we miss the con- 
necting link which ensures both interest and knowl- 
edge. In the fullness of our experience with pasture 
and forest. we forget that these are foreign fields to 
many city waifs, and that our eythusiastic descrip- 
tions and our seemingly simple explanations call up 
no responsive memory, suggest no vivid picture of the 
unknown land of promise. Our first question in our 
nature study in the city must be, “What have we 
here?” 

Again, that work is most successful, because most 
natural, which deals with wholes rather than with 
fragments. For example, compare the two illustra- 
tions referred to above. The children may observe 
with interest the pussy willows brought in to them 
from meadows they have never seen, yet the lesson 
may, in the hands of an unskillful teacher, result in 
nothing beyend the temporary interest aroused by the 
twigs, secon to be forgotten and never associated with 
their environment. Another teacher makes the twigs 
take their place in a series of plants, which, by and by, 
will unfold to the children the marvel of the reproduc- 
tion of plant life. Again and again they refer to the 
siaminate and pistillate blossoms of the willow to illus- 
trate and re-enforce the truth which the series of 
lessons is making plain. ‘The lesson is no longer an 
odd fragment, but it takes its place as a permanent 
and valuable member of this helpful series, co-operates 
with the others, and so increase in value. ‘This is en- 
sured by the organized plan of the teacher’s work, and 
her own breadth of knowledge, which enables her to 
read all that the twig has to tell. 

Or, again, the lesson upon the poplar tree in the 
yard is most helpful, not when it arouses a transient 
interest by force of a single incidental lesson, but 
when it is watched from season to season, from year to 
year. ‘The children tell all they know about the tree 
in l'ebruary, how tall it is, to what window it reaches, 
at what height it branches. They describe the bark, 
the twigs, the buds. In March they report on 
changes, and study the catkins in detail. What is to 
hecome of these catkins? The children report from 
day to day. April brings the leaves, and the tree be- 
comes a bower of beauty, shading the playground from 
the warm sun. ‘The children study the leaf, compar- 
ing it with other leaves brought in by the teacher. 
They observe the falling of the staminate catkins, or 
the development of the pistillate ones. The cotton- 
clothed seeds lie like down upon the sidewalk, or 
float in at the window as the children study—their 
seeds, from their tree which they had studied. Why 
are they su clothed? What are they seeking? 

September and October bring the new buds. The 
leaves become golden, fall to the ground, are blown 
into heaps by the wind. The children see the provi- 
sion for the new life, the letting go of the old. 

If they have kept simple notes in their notebooks 
they can read the record of the ‘year’s observations. 
This coniinuous record helps the children to recog- 
nize’the continuous life of the plant, to know the tree 
as a living organism. The leaves, buds, catkins, are 
not isulated things, studied in formal lessons, but take 
their places as members of this living creature, doing 
their measure of work to supply and perpetuate its 
life, Such a sense of the life of plants comes only 


through such continued observation. Such a series 
of lessens counts for real growth in knowledge and 
interest on the part of the children. 

The series will be strengthened and enriched if the 
poplar tree (the child’s own) is compared with other 
trees to be see in the parks or later in the fields. It is 
not impossible, even in the heart of the city, to con- 
duct groups of children to the nearest park, to see the 
trees or fiowers to be studied. Here are elm trees. 
In what are they like the poplar? In what different 
from the poplar? Compare general appearance, time 
of blossoming, the .blossoms, the seeds, the leaves, in 
turn. Extend the comparison to other trees, follow- 
ing the cycle as with the poplar. 

We may conclude, then, that the study of a plant 
as a whole, and if possible, in its environment, affords 
fuller cppcrtunities to the children than the indis- 
criminate study of buds, blossoms, or leaves, brought 
in from outside. This is certainly true in the earlier 
stages of nature study. A dandelion, forcing its way 
between the bricks of the sidewalk, the chickweed, or 
mallow, found in a deserted backyard, are home 
trophies. These can be supplemented by field flowers 
later. 

Or, if the children have no access to the country, 
study tne park flowers. Make the public gardens the 
land of promise. Study in the schoolroom a tulip, a 
hyacinth, a pansy, a lilac, then urge the children to 
look for them in the gardens or the parks. Teach 
them to love the beautiful at their doors. 

The next, and most important, step is to teach them 
to grow the plants in their homes. This has been 
done in many city districts. The influence of the 
bright blossom in the home is only equalled by the in- 
terest begotten in the children by their care of the 
growing plant. The tender interest in plant life is 
culminated in this caring for one’s own plant. 

The study of plant life is but one phase of nature 
study. Animal life is equally available, from the 
English sparrow and dove to the dray horse,—speci- 
mens are abundant. Minerals are everywhere? from 
the curbstene to the brown-stone front, or the public 
library. As we said in the beginning, the interested 
teacher finds material everywhere. She makes the 
city streets furnish her illustrations, as did Pestalozzi 
the “hole in the wainscot.” But while she knows 
that nature study, like charity, must “begin at home,” 
she realizes that it must not end there. The interest 
kindled in the narrow playground extends to the 
parks, wud at last to the fields. The crowning glory 
of nature study in city schools is the field lesson. But 
of that ancther time. 


HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES.—(1.) 


BY MRS. M. A. NEWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Among the most enjoyable and profitable features 
of the Harvard summer school were the historieal pil- 
grimagcs to Boston and other points of interest. Ex- 
cursions, as a rule, are proverbially trying and tire- 
some, but pleasant guidance divested these of their 
disagreeable characteristics. It is hard for one, to 
whom the lines have fallen in Cambridge, to realize 


the immense pleasure that a sojourner from the‘ 


South or the West finds in this section, the very heart 
and soul of New England civilization; the talented 
head of the department of history “builded better 
than he knew” when he inaugurated the historical 
outings. 

Kefore setting out on our formal pilgrimages, we 
made ourselves reasonably well acquainted with Cam- 
bridge proper; we learned and located the buildings 
of “fair Harvard’; we established landmarks, by 
means ef which we could thread our way adroitly 
thrcugh the winding paths of the college grounds. 
We feasted our aesthetic instincts upon the beautiful 
collection in the Fogg art museum, We visited and 
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admired the museums of archaeology and ethnology, 
and of zoology; the former, the gift of George Pea- 
hody,. whose generosity has done so much for the ad- 
yancement of education, not only in New England, 
but throughout the South; the latter, the gift of the 
great’ Louis Agassiz, whose heart was so truly in his 
work, and who, personally, secured and arranged 
much of this valuable collection. In addition to the 
zoological department, so rich and varied in its ac- 
cumulations, there are interesting departments of 
mineralogy and botany. In the latter, are the cele- 
brated and beautiful  Blatscha glass flowers. 
Alexander Agassiz of Harvard, the worthy son of an 
illustrious sire. has entered heartily into’ his father’s 
plans, and, both by his influence and his money, has 
done much to extend them. 

The University library, with its magnificent col- 
lection of books—one of the three largest in’ the 
{United Siaies—is a most tempting place. In one of 
the rooms of the library there is a glass-covered case, 
containing the manuscript copy of “Excelsior,” of “A 
Sky-Lark,” of Burns’ “Scots Wha Hae wi? Wal- 
lace Bled.’ of a page from Hawthorne’s *‘*Mosses”’; 
there are, also, autograph letters from Franklin and 
Jefferson, from Hancock and Otis, from Washington 
and Lincoln, and from others, upon whose throbbing 
pulses time has long since laid the quieting finger of 
In this recom is kept the only book that. re- 
mains of the three hundred volumes which John 

Harvard gave to the infant college; this book, fortu- 
nately, was loaned, when its companions were de- 
streved by fire in 1764, 

Memorial hall attracted us strongly. 
ing structure of brick and sandstone was built in 
S74 by the Alumni, to commemorate the valor of 
the Harvard graduates and students who lost their 
lives in the Civil war. It is composed of three divi- 
sions, the central, or transept, forming a monumental 
vestibule to the other two. ‘To the west is the large 
dining-hall; to the east, the theatre. Over the para- 
pet on each front is a large stone window filled with 
stained while the bear dedicatory 
inscriptions. In the entrance hall the walls are fin- 
ished, te a considerable height, with a carved black 
walnut framing, encircling twenty-eight marble 
tablets, on which are inscribed the names of Har- 
vard’s sons who lost their lives in the great struggle. 
The Qning-hali has a seating capacity of six or seven 
hundred. ‘The theatre is classic in style, with a re- 
cess stage, its polygonal side curtains and rows of 


rest. 


This impos- 


glass, gables 


seats and vaileries capable of accommodating about. 
fifteen hundred The whole building is a 
worthy inemorial to those into whose lives “Veritas” 
had Lecome so impregnated that they gladly fought 
for her:—- 

At life’s dear peril wrought for her; 

So loved her that they died for her. 


persons, 


Being patricts—many of us sons and daughters of 
the Revolution—-we offered homage at the historie 
elm beneath which Washington stood when he took 
command cf the American forces. The old tree 
rears its Lead as proudly, and is, apparently, as 
Vigorous as when it witnessed that great spectacle, 
nearly a century and a quarter ago. 

The Longfellow is the Mecea towards 
Which all tourists instinctively turn. It 
tractively situated on Brattle street, formerly known 
as ‘Tory row, and is, independent of its literary asso- 


home of 
is most at- 


ciation, the most notable house in Cambridge. It is 
a wooden structure lined with brick and was built 


in 1759 by Colonel John Vassal. In the stormy days 
of 1775, Vaseal. along with some of his neighbors on 
Tory row, found that further residence in that 
vicinity promised discomfort. After his flight, the 
house was occupied by Colonel John Glover with his 
famous Marblehead regiment, which subsequently 
Washington 
established his headquarters there in July, 1775, and 
for months. Mrs. Washington 
joined him, and looked after the social functions 
While her husband discussed questions of diplomacy 
with his staf’, and devised plans of offensive and de- 
fensive warfare. 183%. 


rendered such distinguished — service. 


remained scme 


| Mr. Longfellow became 
amo mmate of the house, which, six vears later, he 
purchased 

So long and se closely has this house been asso- 
ciated with our dear poet, and so familiar has the 


reading public been made with it through pictures, 
that one can readily fancy that he sees the venerable 
figure and genial face of its owner issuing from the 
doorway and smiling a welcome. Reverently we 
entered the library, whose desk, tables, chairs, pic- 
tures, and books remain as he left them. In the 
library is the large arm-chair, made from the wood of 
the “spreading chestnut tree” under which the vil- 
lage smithy stood. This chair was presented to Mr. 
Longfellow by the boys and girls of Cambridge. On 
the desk were his inkstand, once owned and used by 
Coleridge, and his pen, made from a part of the iron 
key of the Bastile. 

Continuing our pilgrimage, we soon came to an- 
dwelling, made interesting by historical epi- 
and hallowed by literary associations—E]m- 
the home of James Russell Lowell. This 
house was built about 1760, and the surroundings 
retain many traces of the original features. It was 
occupied by Thomas Oliver, the last of the leuten- 
ant-governors under the Crown, who was compelled 
to resign on account of the pressure of the people. 
After the batile of Bunker hill the house served as a 
hospital, and the field opposite for a burial ground. 
lor three weeks the house was the headquarters of 
Benedict Arrold: and, later on, was occupied by El- 
bridge Gerry, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, gevérnor of Massachusetts, and vice- 
president of the United States. The property was 
purchased bv the Rey. Charles Lowell, one year be- 
fore the birth ef his son James, and here our bril- 
hant man lciters first opened his eyes upon a 
world in which he was destined to win “love, honor, 
obedience, troops of friends,” here he spent the 
greater part of his life, and from beneath the shadows 
of its glorious elms he passed through the portals 


other 


sodes 


wood, 


of 


into everlasting rest, 

There are various other houses in Tory row that 
are connected with the outbreak of the Revolution: 
one of these, the Lee house, is said to be the oldest in 
Cambridge. There is, also, the Riedesel house, called 
from the name of one of Burgoyne’s officers who was 
quartered here after the surrender of Burgoyne’s 
forces. ‘The diary of Baroness Riedesel affords lively 
and interesting pictures of her experiences, and of her 
impressions of life in America during those tumultu- 
ous days. 

“T have lived in sight of Longfellow all my life,” 
said Lowell, “and it is a satisfaction to know that in 
ceath TP shail rest near him. In Mount Auburn, one 
of God’s most beautiful acres, only a few yards apart, 
our two sweet singers are buried; perhaps side by side 
they may chant their hallelujahs around the great 
white throne, 

I know no cther cemetery that is hallowed by the 


dust of so many great men as is Mount Auburn. 
Not far from the graves of Lowell and ‘Longfellow 
is that of their friend and fellow-singer, Oliver 


Wendell Tlolines, while near by in another direction 
is that of Nathaniel Willis, a kindred spirit. The 
names of Choate, Everett, Phillips, and Sumner 
bring back echoes of their wondrous oratory. The 
massive, uncut boulder from his native Switzerland 
recalls the ragged simplicity and fidelity of Agassiz. 
The stone bearing the name of Margaret D’Ossoli is 
a doorway through which passes a flood of memories 
of the davs when she was one of the favored coterie 
that hung on the inspired words of Emerson. The 
memorials kdwin Booth and to Charlotte Cush- 
man attest that the drama has consigned to the earth 
of Mt. Auburn its gifted exponents. The. silent 
stone that inarks the resting place of Phillips Brooks 
speaks eloquently of the life and influence of that 


lo 


vreat, good Wan. 

Jhere are several old churches in Cambridge that 
are suggestive and reminiscential. Facing the en- 
irance to the colloge grounds is the first parish church, 
iis location recalling its past history—the days when 
the commencements and other special meetings of 
ihe university were held within the walls. The first 
poem heard in it was written and delivered by Ralph 
Waldo and here Oliver Wendell Holmes 
read one of his finest metrical essays. Here Edward 
Everett delivered one of his most brilliant and mag- 


Icmerson: 


netic addresses, the occasion being his inauguration 
to the presidency of Harvard, 
Near the old Parish church stands Christ church, 


the mother Episcopal church, and the oldest existing 
place of worsh:p in Cambridge. It is rich in his- 
torical interests. It was dedicated in 1761, and in it 
for some time prayers were offered regularly for the 
welfare of His Majesty King George of England. 
This chureh was occupied by the Connecticut troops 
in the early days of the Revolution, and from the 
leaden pipes of its English made organ bullets were 
moulded to repel English invaders. When Washing- 
ion took command of the troops in Cambridge he 
dispersed the military occupants of the chureh, had 
it renovated, appointed an officer of his staff lay- 
reader, and, with Mrs. Washington, attended service 
there. In the belfry is shown a small wooden pen 
in which the father of his country is said to have sat. 

One of our most interesting visits around: Cam- 
bridge was to the famous Riverside Press. Through 
the courtesy of the proprietors, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., we had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted, under the most favorable circumstances, 
witt: the so-calle? mechanical part of book-making. 

Not far from Elmwood are the so-called Norse re- 
mains. It is stated, upon what seems good authority, 
that Leif Fviceson and his followers landed on this 
part of Massachusetts’ coast in 1000; that they re- 
mained on the banks of the Charles river for some 
time, long enough to construct houses, make short 
roads, and arrange other characteristic conveniences 
of Scandinavian living. So beautiful and fascinating 
are the clear, limpid waters of the Charles one is not 
surprised that even the adventurous sons of the 
Norseland felt inclined to linger near it. No wonder 
that Longfellow loved it and apostrophized it! 

‘¢ Thou hast taught me, silent river, 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver, 
I can give thee but a song. 


WASHINGTON AS AN EDUCATIONAL 


CENTRE. 
BY BERTHA L. GARDNER. 
very city is marked by some predominating 


activity, which creates the individual atmosphere ot 
the place. The very aspect of Washington, with its 
broad streets free from the crowded traffic of a com- 
mercial town, with its soft skies unclouded by the 
smoke of daciories, suggests a place of unique charac- 
teristics. And just as the tall factory chimneys, the 
huge wholesale business houses, the miles of shipping 
in the harbor, denote the hurried, bustling life of our 
commercial metropolis, so the massive structures of 
the various government buildings at Washington form 
an index to the nature of the city. The fact that 
Washington is the seat of government is the raison 
(etre of its existence. All of its lesser interests flow 
from this chief scurce of activity. 

Henec, we cunnot think of Washington as an educa- 
tional centre apart from this predominating influence. 
The different branches of the government themselves 
form everlasting The mechanical 
genius can find material for-unending contemplation 
in the Patent Office models; the scientific man can 
delight himself with the Naval) Observatory, the 
Weather Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Agricultural Department, the Fish Commission, 
etc.: the financier will be interested in the workings of 
the Preasury; the ambitious lawyer can improve his 
time at the Capitol, in the Halls of Congress, or the 
Supreme Court. 

There are. however, government institutions more 
closely identified with the work of education. The 
government Bureau of Edueation should men- 
tioned, altheugh its influence is national rather than 


object lessons. 


be 


local. There is one institution which alone is capable 
of giving an earnest student a liberal edueation, 
namely, the Netional Museum. Of course it con- 


{ams the usual claptrap in the shape of relics; but the 
fundamental idea of this museum is not to collect a 
storehouse of antique personal belongings, but to 
teach the pistory of civilization through a collection of 
objects lusireting the evolution of all the great in- 
which have been instrumental in human 
progress. Volumes could be written about this great 
museum, bui the citation of a few examples will per- 
The evolu- 


dustries 


haps give an ides. of its plan and seope. 
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tion of our modern facilities for transportation is 
shown, in the single line of ship-building, for instance, 
by starting with the crudest dug-out of the savage, 
and carrving it up through the various stages of canoe, 
row-boat, sailing vessel, to exquisite models in ebomy 
and silver of the modern steamship. Again, the in- 
dustry ef weaving is illustrated all the way from coarse 
mats of plaited grass to the daintiest of shining silks 
and filmy laces. An intensely interesting department 
of a somewhat different nature is the bureau of 
ethnology one revels representations of 
mankind in all his differing race developments the 
world over. The Chinese mandarin, with slanting 
evebrows, long finger nails, and pig-tail, sits solemnly 
beside his lady, whose tortured little foot peeps from 
beneath her siiken robe; we see the red Indian, the 
Esquimau and his family, the negro fronr Central 
Africa, the Arab, all in their native dress (or undress, 
it inav be), emploved in their customary avocations; 
here, too, in the midst of quaint, Oriental peoples and 
moder savages, shine, in placid beauty, casts of the 
eraceful Greeks and stately Romans of old. It would 
be possible almost in this museum to live at any 
period of bisvory and amid any people one might 
choose. Adjoining the National Museum are the 
Smithsonian Institution of natural history and the 
National Medical Museum, both famous collections 
for students in. their special fields. The interesting 
exhibits ef the Agricultural Department, the Fish 
Comunission, and the National Zoological Park, all 
supplement these great government museums, 

So wonderful and beautiful is the new national 
library that it is needless to attempt any description. 
Apart from its utilitarian purpose, were every- 
thing else for which the capital city has hitherto been 
adnured swept away, Washington would still deserve 
io be the mecca ef Americans on account of this noble 
building. Undoubtedly its power as an art educator 
will be almost as great as its literary influence. ‘T'o- 
vether with this one associates the well-known Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, recently housed in its chaste new 
home oi white marble. 

What of the schools located in the midst of such 
surroundings? Naturally one expects them to be 
vood, and so they are. A graded public school sys- 
iem, including a high school, with academic and 
scientific departments, a business high school, and a 
normal school, is in flourishing operation. Manual 
training is taught, including sewing, cooking, car- 
pentry, and ironwork. Advanced pedagogical 
methods are used in all the schools. Of course the ad- 
vantages derived from situation in the:capital are in- 
numerable. The public buildings serve the Wash- 
ington pupils es a text-book on architecture. On the 
walls of the New Library is an inexhaustible panorama 
of the world’s great achievements in history, litera- 
ture, science, and art. 

Washington beasts a number of excellent private 
schools also. Of the older institutions, Georgetown 
''niversity, a Jesuit college, and Columbian Univer- 
sity, under the control of the Baptists, date back to the 
time of Gecrge Washington. The former has become 
videly known of late through the prowess of its 
athletes: the latter, since the admission of women some 
ten years age, bas been steadily claiming more of 
public notice. Gallaudet College for the deaf at 
Kendall Green has a national reputation. There are 
several higher institutions of learning for the colored 
people in the city, in addition to their publie schools, 
which have a separate organization from the white 
schocls. universities, now in their infancy, 
promise a great deal towards Washington’s future edu- 
cational life, tie new Catholic University and the 
American University, which is being founded by the 
Methodists. The Catholic University seems to repre- 
sent the liberal branch of that church. It possesses 
the distinction of being the only American university 
endowed with a chair of Celtic literature. Connected 
with the universities are good schools of law and 
medicine, 

But Washington as an educational centre still 
awaits her crown. The gold and precious gems for it 
lie already in the laboratories, museums, libraries, and 
art galleries of the capital city, but they will attain 
their highest service only when gathered up and 
moulded into a great, supreme, national university. 
George Washington dreamed of this. Great and 


good men cver since his time have been trying to 
bring it about. But congress deems of more import- 
ance bills for building bridges, draining creeks, and 
the like, than the measure for founding a National 
University, to be the capstone of the whole educational 
svstem of America, standing in the same relation to 
such institutions as Harvard and Cornell as they do 
to the preparatory schools, and furnishing to Ameri- 
can students all and more than they can find abroad. 


When this university, beyond the reach of polities or 


sect, epen to all properly qualified students, without 
distinction of sex, color, or race, becomes a reality, 
then Washington will achieve her manifest destiny of 
being not only the seat of government, but also the 
centre of that upon which every wisely administered 
government: must rest, a thorough system of free 
education, 


THE COLUMBINE. 
BY JOHN SECOR., 

When the poet, Montgomery, wrote the following 
stanza concerning this much-loved flower, the colum- 
bine, he of course had in mind its English cousin the 
cultivated blue or purple columbine of our. old- 
fashioned flower gardens. This is what he says:— 

We cannot agree in call- 
ing our timid — graceful 
columbine il “bold 
floweret,” for among. wild 
Howers not one is more re- 
tiring. It is always found 
seeking the quiet walks of 
life, along rocky by-ways 
and shady 
mossy dell sheltered 
nook. ‘True its combina- 


hillsides, in 


tion of colors is” striking, 
but nature, that skillful 
artist, has delicately, pleas- 
ingly blended the red and 
vellow of the flower with 
the pink of the stem and 
the bright green of the 
leaves. 

Among those unae- 


quamted with botanical terms, with whom names of 
flowers are coined from peculiarities in form, use, ete., 
this one has been called the “honey-suckle.” Now I 
am not sure but that it has as good a right to the 
name as has -the flower that) bears it. The term 
honevsuckle is certainly derived from the product, 
and the method of getting at that product, to obtain 
which the bee resorts to the “golden chalice.” Both 


Embryo 


\ 
Lndosperm 


Cover 


the columbine and the honeysuckle are prime favor- 
ites of these industrious seekers after this world’s 
sweets. 

The word “columbine”™ comes to us from the word 
“columba”’ the Latin for dove, and really means a 
pair of doves. The flower can be torn in parts, hav- 


ing the semblance of the body and outstretched wings 
of a bird, which very likely accounts for the Way in 
which this nanie first came into use, 


The true botanical name of the flower is Aquilegia 
Canadensis. We may account for the term aquilegia 
in either one of several ways. It nay be derived 
from “aquila” the Latin for eagle. The thought 
here is probably this, that the claws or spurs of the 
Hower have a fancied resemblance to the talons of 
that fierce bird, but some have held that it is because 
of the eagle-like appearance of the flower as a whole. 
Again, the word may be a combination of “aqua — 
water, and “ligo”—to collect. It would seem, how- 
ever, since the floweret hangs its head with its cups 
upside down and would therefor be a poor collector 
of water, that this is a 
derivation. 

English poets have looked upon the flower as a 


somewhat improbable 


syinbol of sorrow and ingratitude. Possibly sueh 
theughts of the flower may have arisen from its color, 
bine, which in some mysterious way must have affected 
their sensitive natures. The red and vellow of our 
flower could) hardly give rise to such sentiments, 
What does it typify to you? To me it. stands for 
calm content and quiet, but firm independence in the 
midst of its surroundings. There is nothing melan- 
choly and sad in its aspect. 

The English flower is one of distinction. In former 
limes it Was associated with other flowers to form the 
roval badges of the houses of Lancaster and Plan- 
tagenet, but its American cousin has not the honor 
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even of having been selected as a “state flower,’ let 
alone being chosen as a national emblem. Our colum- 
bine, like many of the good and great, has more honor 
abroad than at home. It has been introduced into 
general culture in the flower gardens of Europe, while 
at home it is rarely ever seen there, although it bears 
transplanting more easily than most plants. 

At first glance one would scarcely believe that this 
fluted pendant flower, poised so gracefully above the 
surface of the ground two or three feet or even more, 
could belong to the same family with the plain lowly 
buttercup. Put the two side by side and let us see if 
we can find any points of similarity. Although the 
buttercup is somewhat variable as to the number of 
its petals. vet if its intentions count for anything, it 
would seem that it plans to have five. The colum- 
bine is fixed in the way of having but five petals. 
Examine carefully the number and insertion, not 
only of the petals, but of the sepals and the stamens 
as well. The number and the insertion of the floral 
envelopes determines the ground plan of a flower, 
which in the case of both the buttercup and the 
columbine is five, and this it is that has caused them 


- 
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to be put together in the same family. Examine also 
the persistency of sepals, petals, and stamens in both 
flowers. The marked differences in the two flowers 
seem to lie in the peculiar shapes of the petals and 
sepals of the one as compared to the simplicity of 
those organs in the other, Is there any similarity in 
the leaves of the two? There is quite a marked 
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tendency in the plants of this great order, Ranun- 
culaceae, to have the leaves compound, consisting of 
three leaflets. or else again compounded on the plan of 
three, as is shown in the wood anemone and many 
others. Quite often, however, the leaf is lobed or 
cleft into three divisons as it is in the hepatica. 

In the study of the plant as a whole, which had 
better be vrranged for in a field lesson, the following 
points might be considered :— 

Where do you find the plant growing? 

In what kind of soil? 

In what month does it first bloom? 

Ilow long does it continue in bloom? 

What plants grow in its vicinity? 

IIow tall does the plant grow? 

What flowers are in bloom at the same time? 

Ilas the plant many or few leaves? 

Ts the plant annual, biennial, or perennial ? 

Is the infloresence ascending or descending? 

Has the plant radical leaves? 

Drawings are here given tracing the plant from 
the seed on to the flower, which will aid those who 
desire to make a careful study of the several parts of 
the plant and of its blossom. 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 


BY CHARLES E. FINCH, JR., QUINCY, MASS. 

Qne end of education is to interest the pupil in the 
world about him, to lead him to understand its prob- 
iems, and to prepare him to work for their best 
solution. 

It is not enough that history shall be culled from 
the printed page of some text-book; but our boys and 
our girls must be led to understand, in some measure, 
at least, the significance of the current events of our 
own time, ‘Phese events which are making history 
can surely make no deeper impression than at the 
when they are transpiring. The schoolroom is 
to-day the “Cradle of Liberty” in a country that con- 
siders “education a better safeguard than a standing 
army.” Here the lessons of patriotism and loyalty 
must be even mere than learned—they must become 
apart of the child’s very being. 

From his school surroundings as a centre, his in- 
terests must broaden until they embrace the whole 
world. Several months ago a started the 
“Wollaston Semi-Weekly Jourhal.” Previous to the 
lirst Issue, a dist of rules and regulations was duly de- 


Class 


cided upon, In accordance with these directions each 
editor submits bis paper to the teacher after school, 
on the day before the Journal is to be read to the class; 
and the necessary corrections are made in the lan- 
subject matter, ete. 

Phe editor is not allowed to omit any regular school 
exereise or reciiation while collecting items or when 
copying his paper into the Journal book in which each 
Issue Is preserved, 

On some cecasions the class vote for the next editor, 
While at other times the pupil acting in that capacity 
chooses his successor. Various devices may be used 
io sustain a live interest in the work. 

If for any unavoidable reason the editor appointed 
is unable to vet, it is his duty to find a substitute, as 
he is jr rsonally responsible for the success of the 
paper when his turn comes, 

The following will give an idea of what the Journal 
is \ pected to contain: 

I. Special facts about the weather, including fore- 
Casts, Temperaivre, ete. 
Facts of interest about our class, our school, 
educational werk in general. 

3. Items releting to the welfare of our city. 


Current events-—national and international. 


A choice quotation appropriate te the dav, the 
season, or the itams presented, 

(. Notices and suggestions for the class. 

Note—Jn 


niurde 


collecting items, avoid) seandals. 


trials, and all matters of a degrading nature: 


but give speeial attention to important inventions. 


> 
publie bequests. and whatever indicates progress or 


Ilow tr all departments of life that we 
sco oOo} ond nee it 1s ol the utmost 
Hapertance that cur pupils look for the hest things, 


thinl | | and strive to realize in their 


own lives only the best things of which they are 
capable. 

If the pupils ef to-day can be educated along these 
lincs, the time is not far distant when the standard of 
our daily news sheets must be raised and yellow jour- 
nalism cease to exist. The school paper as here sug- 
gested has proved an aid in attaining the above- 
mentioned ideals, has afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual literary effort, and has increased 
the interest in the daily work of the class. 


SAILING ON STILL WATERS. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


The problems of existence which plants have to 
solve are innuinerable. Wherever they grow they 
must so adapt themselves to surrounding conditions 
that they shall derive the greatest benefit with the 
least expenditure of vital strength. Different situa- 
tions require Cifferent adaptations. Those plants 
which have selected as their home the quiet borders 
of the stagnant peo! or inland lake, the reedy marsh 
or the slow-1unning stream, have to fulfill the condi- 
tions of exisience by methods very different from 
those cinployed by the plants of the hillside and way- 
sid® Into the problem of the latter, so far as seed 
dispersal is concerned, the air, the bird, or the beast 
are the factors chiefly to be considered, but the solu- 
tion of the problem of the former depends largely 
upon adaptation to the surrounding water. 

The ways in which the seeds 
of water plants are adapted to 
dispersal may well be illustrated 
by three found 
where in the vicinity of standing 
water: the sedges, the arrow-leaf 
plants, and the water lilies. 

The most abundant plants in 
inarshes and by pond sides are 
the sedges. They — resemble 
coarse grasses, for which they are 
Some of 


groups every- 


frequently mistaken. 
them have seeds adapted to wind 
dispersal, by means of cottony 
tufts of hairs, but most of them 
simply cast their seeds upon the 
quiet waters where they float 
upon the surface and are driven 
along by every breath of wind. 
from a 


Remove some “seed” 
ripened blossom head and note 

its structure. As you pick up 

what appears vo be the seed you notice how little 
weight it has. On looking closer you see that it is 
triangular, in many species being shaped like a small 
beechnut. Tf you press upon this “seed” you are 
likely to break it and find it apparently hollow inside, 
bat on looking carefully you will see within a tiny 
hody which is revlly the seed. The other is simply 
an airflled boei in whieh the seed remains. A 
seed with such an outer covering is called an achene, 
although in mosicachenes there is not the air space 
which these sedges show, 

Now drop seme of these achenes upon the surface 
of a tumbler of water. Do they sink? See them 
rest buovanth upen the top, with one flat side down 
and the twe other sides projecting upward. Blow 
See how quickly the tiny 


Fancy 


vently across the water. 
sails respond and the achenes move away. 
them ona quiet pool out of doors: the wind ripples 
the surface and away they go to the other side, where 
they will find lodgment, or perchance if the pool has 
an outlet they may be carried far away by the run- 
hing water. ither contingency fits their needs: if 
the water is quiet, they ride upon its surface, blown by 
the wind; if it is moving, they are carried with it. It 
would be dificult to imagine more perfect adaptation 
to the surrounding conditions or simpler means of 
attaining it. 

The 


water plants are interesting, because they vary so in 


forms assumed by the leaves of the various 


diferent hinds of plants. Few are more striking in 
appearance than those of the arrow-leaf, which grows 
abundantly along the borders of slow-running streams, 
as Well as along the margins of ponds and marshes. 


The blossoms of the larger species are white and con- 
spicuous, being borne on good-sized stalks that pro- 
ject above the surface of the water. The fruits are 
developed on these stalks, and the seeds are sur- 
rounded by thick air-filled tissues, so that they float 
readily upon the water. 

The fruits of our two common kinds of pond-lilies 
are edapted to sailing on the water. In the case of 
the white water lily--which the botanist places in the 
genus Nymphaea—‘each seed is enveloped in a coat 
(called an ariitus) which loosely clothed the outer 
covering of the seed, so as to leave a layer of air be- 
tween the two.” In our yellow pond-lilies—belong- 
ing to the genus Nuphar—there are two layers to the 
ripe fruit. “of which the outer one is green and suc- 
culent, while the inner one is white end charged with 
airand encloses a large number of seeds.” The fruits 
of both float upen the water, being driven over the 
surface by the wind, or carried by the motion of the 
currents, 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS*—(IIL) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 


IV. ‘l'o-day we have some pretty, peaceful sub- 
jects. In looking at this one called “The Sheepfold,” 


it seems as if we could almost stroke the fleecy coats 
of these gentle animals, so naturally are they painted. 
rhe artist who painted this picture is very celebrated 
for works of this kind (Fig. 7); sheep going to pasture, 
grazing, coming home, or in the fold. 


His name is 


Fig.7. Tur SHEEPFOLD. 
Charles Jacques, and he is, as you may have guessed, a 
Frenchman. He is still living and we may hope-to 


Figs. Tur Two Moruers AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
have many more such beautiful pictures from his 
brush. See how safe and eontented the hens look! 


*Copyrighted, 1898. 
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It is all so suggestive of good will and peace; so dif- 
ferent from the Roman chariot race, for instance. Do 
you remember who was called the “Prince of Peace” 
and also “The Good Shepherd”? Do you re- 
member the care of the shepherd in going 
out to find the one little lamb lost on the 
mountain side, while all the other ninety and 
nine were safe in the fold? The lamb is such a gentle 
creature it was much used by the famous painters of 
olden times to symbolize the Saviour—“The Lamb of 
God.” (Show one or two pictures of this, if possible.) 
Another domestic creature referred to in a very beauti- 


the bleak snow storm, while he carouses in the vil- 
lage inn. 

See the dejected air of the poor little beast and the 
jollity of his rider and companions expressed in the 
shadow on the curtains. The poor pony is indeed 
“Forgotten.” (Bring home a plea for the Band of 
Merey.) 

V. What a charming scene in this picture (Fig. 10) 
called “A Corner in Venice,” by Jacques Wagrez' 
The dove is another symbol of gentleness and of 
purity. Did vou ever hear the pretty story told by 
our great author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, about a girl 
in Rome tending doves from 


her tower window. She 
was an American girl named 
Hilda. When you are 


older hope vou will the 
whole book, for it is called the 
best guide to the art treasures in 
Its name is “The Marble 
(It would pleasant 


Rome. 
Faun.” 
to tell the dove-feeding part in 
simple words.) 

Many of our best authors and 
those of other lands have written 
about birds and animals in 
the most charming way. (“The 
Waterfowl,” by William Cullen 
Bryant; “To a Sky Lark,” by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley: “Hark, 
hark! the Lark,” from one of 
Shakespeare's plays (which 


one?); “Llewelyn’s Dog,” and 


Fig. 9. FORGOTTEN. 


ful passage in the Bible is the hen with her chickens. 
It is sad as well as beautiful, and begins: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! how often would I have gathered thee,” 
ete. Lam not going to tell you the whole of it, for I 
wish you to look it up and tell to me at the next les- 
‘son. ‘The sentiment of the next picture (Fig. 8) har- 
monizes well with what has been said. It is ealled 
“The Two Mothers and Their Families,” and is by an 
American woman, Klizabeth Gardner, who was born 
in Iexeter, N. H., but who lives and paints in Paris. 
Her pictures have been much praised, and perhaps 
vou have seen engravings of some of them. She 


so on, might be read to them if 
old enough to appreciate them, 
and even committed to memory. Speak of “Mer- 


chant of Venice.) 


HOW TO BUILD UP A LATIN VOCAB. 
LARY. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, QUINCY, MASS. 


Mr. Bardeen, the well-known Syracusan, tells us 
of a visit that he made in a place where “correlation” 
reigned supreme. As the various grades of the 
schools were at work on the inspiring subject of 
the singing teacher had taken great pains 

to make the music harmonious 


Land ze 


with: the course of study. Ac- 
cordingly. in place of the ordi- 
nary svilables, the word “hunk” 
(query, why not “honk’’?) the ery 
of the goose was used for the 
scale exercises. In Mr. Bardeen’s 
words: 

“The singing teacher was at a 
good deal of pains to imitate the 
‘hunk’ of the goose, and had the 
children practice, until they got 
some sort of an imitation of it. 
Then this ‘hunk’ was sung, first 
to the seale hunk, hunk, hunk, 
hunk, hunk, hunk, hunk. hunk, 
and down again: then to the 
major chord, hunk, hunk, hunk, 
hunk: then to the minor chord. 
then to certain exercises, very 
much like the usual voealization 
except that instead of the tradi- 


Fig. 10. A CORNER IN VENICE, 


ainted “Moses in the Bulrushes.’ “Ruth and 


Naomi.’ “Maud Muller.” and that beautiful picture, 
“Cornelia and Her Jewels.” 

The hen is as happy in her way with her chickens, 
and as anxious to find food for them and proteet them 
as the pretty human mother is happy and proud of 
her little one standing by her knee. T imagine this 
mother is teaching a lesson to her boy from the hen 
and her brood. telling him how kind he must be-to all 
dumb creatures, for they can feel pain when hurt, and 
do mourn for their voune if robbed of them. In eon 
trast to this is the poor, patient (Pig. ty 


its thouehtless.— ves. heartless.—-master standing im 


tional ah. the children were to 
sing hunk, hunk, hunk.” 

This anecdote illustrates to perfection the natural 
results obtained by those unphilosophical teachers 
who think that everv general law of mind must neces- 
sarily apply with unvarying precision to all scholars 
alike. The French have a proverb: “Il n’y a pas des 
maladies: il va des malades.” There are no_ sick- 
nesses: there are sick people. That is to say, each 
case must be treated individually. 

The result, then, to he derived from any educa- 
tional principle, or from any method or device, will 
depend almost entirely on the teacher's skill in apply- 
method. or device, te the needs 


prinerple, 


myer Ste 


of the individual pupil. 


To resume the main subject, the building up of a 
Latin vocabulary, [ believe that the English side of 
Latin has been neglected too long. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following group of words:— 


1. Victor. 26. Demonstrator. 
2. Executor. 27. Depredator. 

3. Administrator. 28. Depositor. 

4. Orator. 25. Denunciator. 
5. Coadjutor. 30. Advocator. 

6. Commutator. 31. Radiator. 

7. Elevator. 32. Eradicator. 

8. Renovator. 33. Navigator. 

9. Monitor. 34. Abrogator. 
10. Resonator. 35. Insulator. 


11. Detonator. 56. Emancipator. 


12. Abnegator. 37. Associator. 
5. Negotiator. 38. Auditor. 
14. Cultivator. 39. Authenticator. 
15. Personator, 40. Baromotor. 
16. Imitator. 41. Barrator. 
17. Curator. 42. Calumniator. 
18. Abator. 45. Caleulator. 
19. Senator. 44. Capitulator. 
20. Inventor. $5. Numerator. 


21. Inspector. 46. Denominator. 
22. Testator. 17. Knumerator. 
23. Adjutator. 48. Knunciator, 
24. Investigator. 49. Fascinator. 


25. Manipulator. 50. Gesticulator, ete. 


There are several things to notice about this list:— 

1. The words are all in the English language. 

2. With certain reservations (noted in my first 
article on this subjeet) the words are all in the Latin 
language. 

3. For? denotes the agent. 

!. A feminine form may be found for these words 
in Latin by changing tor to trix, 

In many itnglish words we find the “trix” 
form also, 

In Manis english words “tress” takes the place 
of “trix.” 

French “teur” and) “trice™ replace “tor” 


and “trix.” 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTOR 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 

Butterworth, Hezekiah._-Boys of Greenway Court. A 
story of the period just before the War of the Revolu- 
tion. The scene is at the manor house of Lord Fair- 
fax. Washington’s early career is described, 

Patriot Schoolmaster. A story of Samuel Adams 
and the early events of the Revolution. The battles 
of Bunker Hill and Concord are described. 

Knight of Liberty. <A story of the time and about 
Lafayette. 

Coffin, C. C.—-Daughters of the Revolution. <A story full 
of the events of the time of the Revolution. Many his- 
torical characters are introduced, and there is enough of 
the story to absorb the interest of the reader. 

Cooper, J. F.—The Spy. The period of the Revolution. 
The scene of the story is principally on the Hudson 
river. The hero is a man employed as a spy by the 
American government. Washdngton figures as one of 
the characters. 

Ellis, Edward S.—-Storm Mountain. The period of the 
Revolution. The scene of the story is laid in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Adventures with Indians are a 
feature of the story. A supposed Tory proves to be a 
spy of Washington. e 

Wyoming. Story of the Indian massacre at Wyom- 
ing, Penn. 

Kaler, James Otis.—Neal, the Miller. The hero, a young 
lad, takes part in the stirring scenes of the opening of 
the Revolution. Paul Revere is one of the characters, 

Signal Boys of '75. A story of the time of the siege 
of Boston. Three boys distinguished themselves by 
sending signals to the American army from church 
steeples and other points, during which they undergo 
some exciting experiences. 

Perry, Nera.—Three Little Daughters of the Revolution, 
Stories of three girls, two of whom lived in Revolution- 
ary times. The celebration of Fourth of July in Eng- 
land is one of the stories. 

Seawell, Molly Elliott.--Paul Jones. 
of the adventures of the distinguished naval hero. 

A story of the 


\ story descriptive 


Thompson, D. P.—-Green Mountain Boys. 
period before and during the Revolution 

Tomlinson, Everett T.--Three Young Continentals. A 
story of the Revolution. The same characters who ap- 

peared in Three Colonial Boys appear in this. 

Washington’s Young Aids. Another story of the 

Revolution. The scene is laid in New Jersey, and is 
descriptive of the campaign in that state. 

Westbrook, Mary.--Rachael Dumont. <A story of local in- 
terest, the scene being laid near Kingston and Esopus, 


N. Y.—Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Looking Aboutinthe South 


The frequency with which the exceptionally 
teachers are promoted is one of the encouraging signs 


of the time. 


Rumor saith that President Andrews of 
Brown is now listening to the suggestion of his name 


as superintendent of the Chicago schools. 


The new Chicago headquarters of the Journal of 
Education and all other interests of the New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, under general supervision 
of our Western manager, will hereafter be Fine Arts 
Building, 206 Michigan avenue, 

The Boston school board promptly and unani- 
mously re-elected Superintendent E. P. Seaver and the 
entire board of supervisors, Messrs. Peterson, Metealf, 
Martin, Conley, and Parker, and Miss Arnold. There 
was no thought of anything else. This is a refresh- 
Ing announcement in view of the condition in some 
other cities. Mr, Seaver is one of the ablest superin- 
tendents in the country, and he has an efficient and 
hard working board of supervisors. 

In one of his letters, “Looking About in the West,” 
Mr. Winship spoke of the good results of the promo- 
tion scheme of the Seattle schools, saying that “Super- 
intendent Frank J. Barnard in 1890 put into effect 
in Seattle the essential features of what has recently 
There 
Was no purpose in this to reflect upon Mr. Shearer, or 
to question the independent action of Mr. Shearer at 
New Castle, Pa., or Elizabeth. N. J. In general, the 
plan has long been talked of, and Mr. Shearer, Mr. 
Barnard, and Mr. Coggswell of Cambridge, Mass., 


been sometimes styled the ‘Shearer plan. ” 


have made good adaptation of the general principle. 
THE KING PHILIP COUNTRY. 

The third annual pilgrimage of the Old) South 

Historical Society will take place this week, Saturday, 


June ~o., an all day trip hy rail and steamer, leaving 


Park-square station, Boston, at 9 a. m.. reaching Bos- 
"> ‘ D 


ton, returning, at 7.30 p.m. There is to be a recep- 
tion by President I. Benjamin Andrews at Brown 
University. The steamer ride down Narragansett 
Bay to Mount Hope will be of great interest. 
Luncheon at Mount Hope. Edwin D. Mead, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, Rey. 4. G. Porter, and Rev. W. E. 
Barton will make brief addresses. Tickets, including 
luncheon, $2.00. If possible, the tickets should be 
secured on lriday at the Old South Meeting House. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE SOUTH. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tennessee is, in the nature of the case, a leader in the 
South. There is not to be found between the seas better 
soil and climate, or a better combination of valleys and 
mountains, rivers and forests than between North Caro- 
lina and the Mississippi, and all that nature has.done is 
heightened by the activity and devotion of a thrifty, 
manly, patriotic people. 

Tennessee was a bit previous about coming into the 
union. She was the first state to be admitted from ter- 
ritorial to federal territory, the first that had been a ter- 
ritory to become a state. Vermont and Kentucky had 
been admitted after the thirteen, but each was practically 
a division of state territory. 

In March, 1796, the sheriffs of the territory of Tennes- 
see took a census of their own, and, finding 60,000 citi- 
zens, the territory declared itself to be a state, chose a 
governor, elected a congressman and United States sena- 
tors, and sent them to Philadelphia, where congress was 
then in session. Congress was somewhat surprised that 
a new state had been born, and its number in both 
branches increased without its knowledge or consent, and 
notified the applicants that the sherriff census was irregu- 
lar, and Tennessee must await an invitation before it at- 
tempted to sit at the federal table. Nothing daunted, the 
legislature went forward, made laws and appropriations, 
and adjourned on April 20. Later congress thought it 
better to be courteous to such a social quest as Tennessee 
assumed herself to be, and provided that she should be- 
come a state, on the basis of the sherriff census, on June 
i, nearly three months after she had become a state, of 
her own choice. When the legislature re-assembled, all 
ihe reference made to the delayed invitation of congress 


und the fifteen sister states was to pass a Blanket Act, 


saying that all that had been done “was and is approved.” 

This state, whose coming into the union was a little pre- 
vious, was the third state in the union to provide a presi- 
dent, the first outside the original thirteen, and for a 
quarter of a century, from the close of President Monroe’s 
administration, it was second in influence to no state in 
the union, easily rivalling Virginia, New York, and Mas- 
sachusetts. Three presidents of the United States, Jack- 
son, Polk, and Johnson, were Tennesseeans. To Andrew 
Jackson America owes the victory of New Orleans, with 
which the war of 1812 closed, and but for him there is lit- 
tle question but that John C, Calhoun would have led the 
South off into an independent government. 

But the best of Tennessee is not in history, but in 
prophecy. What Tennessee was 100 years ago, when she 
came into the union unbidden, she is to-day, when she 
leads the South in education, thrift, and patriotism. 
With Chattanooga and Knoxville on the east, Nashville 
in the centre, and Memphis on the west, with the Missis- 
sippi, the Tennessee, and the Cumberland rivers and rich 
mountains everywhere, the state is peculiarly adapted to 
forge ahead in agriculture, manufacturing, and mining. 

But the future of Tennessee is not chiefly in what na- 
ture has done for her, but in what education and leader- 
ship are doing. Tennessee has always furnished more 
than her share of the leadership of the South. All of the 
presidents South of the Ohio and the James have come 
from Tennessee.- Here were born Thomas H. Benton and 
Sam Houston, leaders for a quarter of a century in critical 
periods in our national history. 

It requires little foresight to prophesy that history will 
repeat itself. I am writing from Nashville, a scholastic 
centre of no mean proportions. Several seminaries for 
women, large, prosperous, and scholarly, are grouped 
here, among them Ward Seminary, Price College, Bel- 
vart College, and Boscobel. Here also are Vanderbilt 
liniversity and the University of Nashville, and, besides 
these, are the three great denominational schools for the 
colored people, Fiske, Roger Williams, and the Central 
Tennessee Colleges. 

The special significance of Nashville as an educational 
centre is the fact that it is for the South, and not alone 
fcr Tennessee. Vanderbilt University, founded by Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt in 1873 at the suggestion of his wife, who 
was a relative of the wife of the resident bishop of the 
Methodist church South, is the great Methodist Univer- 
sity of the South, with the only theological school of the 
denomination, Of the 838 students this year, 511 are from 


outside Tennessee, 80 from Alabama, 78 from Texas, 73 
from Kentucky, 49 from Mississippi, 45 from Arkansas, 
32 from Missouri, 29 from Louisiana, 28 from Georgia, 18 
from Virginia, 12 from South Carolina, 10 from North 
Carolina, 9 from Florida, while 37 are from the North, 


Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut being repre- 
sented. By the by, this is a delightfully situated univer- 


sity; with a campus of seventy-six acres on a beautiful 
hill covered with a native. growth of oak. The chancel- 
lor, James H. Kirkland, LL.D., has surrounded himself 
with earnest and scholarly men in all the departments. 
There are, in addition to the school of liberal arts, schools 
of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and civil engi- 
neering. 

All of the educational institutions are influencing the 
entire South, but this is most in evidence in the case of 
the University of Nashville, W. H. Payne, LL.D., chan- 
cellor, with its great Peabody Normal College, the larg- 
est by far of the scholastic group of institutions, with a 
student membership of about 1,400, of which 600 are pro- 
fessional students in the normal department, making it 
the largest and grandest teachers’ college or normal 
school in the country. The University of Nashville was 
an institution of promise from 1785 to 1861. More than 
ten years before Tennessee was a state the college was 
in being, and continued until the war absorbed the fac- 
ulty of the students. With the close of the war it was re- 
opened as a military school by Generals Kirby, Smith, 
and Bushrod Johnson, but in 1875 the trustees of the 
George Peabody fund, with the income of $3,500,000 to be 
used for the benefit of the South through education, ar- 
ranged for making this the great fitting school for 
teachers in the South, and, as a result, there are to-day 
600 earnest men and women studying the profession of 
teaching, and hundreds have already gone forth into the 
various states well equipped for service in the schools. 
The Peabody fund provides 204 scholarships given to can- 
didates from the ten states of the confederacy who are 
chosen by competitive examinations by the boards of edu- 
cation in each state. In this way the college has the pick 
of the earnest students from the entire South, and a 
nobler body of men and women it has not been my privi- 
lege to address. 

The University of Nashville has a fine property in real 
estate, with a fund of some $100,000, which is practically 
merged with the Peabody endowment, and the state ap- 
propriates annually $20,000, so that it is really the best 
equipped institution in the entire South. In addition to 
the school of liberal arts and the Normal College, there 
are schools of medicine, law, dentistry, and music. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne, LL.D., is easily oné of the 
educational leaders of the country, having built up at the 
University of Michigan the first educational department 
in an American university. When he came to Nashville 
in 1887 there were but 157 students in the normal depart- 
ment of the university, and to-day it is the largest in the 
land. If there has been any similar record in the United 
States in the last eleven years, it has escaped my notice. 

I have said that the University of Nashville was born 
in 1785; this should be qualified by saying that, in its first 
form, it was then incorporated by act of the legislature of 
North Carolina, granting to the academy 240 acres of land 
adjoining the town of Nashville. In 1806 it became Cum- 
berland College, and in 1826 the College of Nashville. 

In 1870 Nashville was a city of about 25,000, in 1880 of 
45,000, in 1890 of 76,000, and in 1900 it hopes to pass the 
109,000 limit. It is already a prominent industrial centre, 
with many manufacturing establishments, some of a na- 
tional reputation. As a stock and agricultural centre it 
is of even greater importance. There are few equally 
promising sections east of the Mississippi. The valleys 
are as rich as the Connecticut, and the soil and climate 
are specially adapted to wheat, which ripens much earlier 
than in any other section of the country. The pasture 
lands are as rich as a Northern meadow, while potatoes 
grow as nowhere else this side the Atlantic. As a centre 
for race stock, Nashville wins highest laurels. I drove 
out to Belle Meade, the world-renowned stock farm of 
General William H. Jackson, five miles from the town. 
Ali the way out on either side the “pike’’ were rich pas- 
tures in beautiful oak groves, in which were large herds 
of sleek Jerseys, all in all, the finest display I have ever 
seen. 

But Belle Meade! This is the most charming spot in 
its way east of the Sierras. Think of it, ye readers of the 
North. here within five miles of the thrifty capital of the 
great state of Tennessee, I rode through an unpathed 
grove of oak starting up ever and anon a family of red 
deer with from ten to twenty in each group. In all, there 
are some 300 of these deer in an area so vast that to all 
intents and purposes it is limitless. 

It has been my good fortune to see most of the famous 
stock farms of the country, and Belle Meade is one of the 
finest, and, in some essentials, the best, I have ever seen. 
It is a stud of running horses, pure and simple, with Iri- 
quois as the chief attraction. He is the greatest race 
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horse sire in the world. In 1892 his get won 145 races, 
taking $179,447 in prize money, and in 1893 $138,835. One 
of these has won fifty-two races, and another forty-three. 
Iriquois is a beauty, as perfect as a picture, as spirited at 
twenty as a four year old, and has won in his day the 
three great races of the world. He was the first American 
horse to win these races, and but one other has ever done 
it. He is clearly the greatest running horse in America, 
with the most famous get and the most perfect pedigree 
running back through a famous line of ancestors. In 
1892, at an auction sale in New York of the fifty-two 
yearlings from Belle Meade, ten of the Iriquois yearlings 
brought $85,000. There are nine other beautiful and 
famous horses in the park, each with a fine paddock all 
to himself,—Longstreet, in the four years that he ran, 
won $80,505; Luke Blackburn, twenty-one years old, as 
a three-year-old won twenty-two of his twenty-four races, 
and his mile and a half in 2.34 was unreached for many 
vears; Tremont was never beaten, running thirteen great 
American races as a two-year-old, winning every one with 
ease; Inspector B. ran a mile in 1.40; Tremont ran five- 
eighths of a mile in sixty seconds; Clarendon ran a mile 
in 1.3714, 1.35 being the fastest record ever made. 

With all due respect to these living heroes, the great 
attraction is the monument to Enquirer, named for the 
Cincinnati daily. His paddock at Belle Meade will never 
be occupied by another horse, and in the centre of the 
vard is a beautiful granite monument. 

But even Belle Meade is eclipsed by ‘‘The Hermitage,” 
the residence of General Andrew Jackson,’ the hero of 
Tennessee, and the special pride of Nashville. It is a 
lovely ride of twenty-five miles out there and back. It 
has been my good fortune to see all the famous home- 
steads of the presidents, and this is one of the most in- 
teresting of them all. The original immense farm on 
which General Jackson employed more than 100 slaves 
was long ago reduced to 500 acres, and these were pur- 
chased by the state, 475 being set apart for a soldiers’ 
home, and the twenty-five acres about ‘“‘The Hermitage” 
given to an association of women of Tennessee, who are 
to preserve it to remotest time. Fortunately, they are 
able to preserve also for the present “Uncle Alfred,’”’—who 
thinks he is ninety-five years of age, which is very likely 
true,—a wonderful old colored man, a_ slave’ on the 
place until General Jackson died in 1845, and remained 
as aslave to the adopted son of General Jackson until the 
clese of the war, being about sixty years of age when he 
was emancipated. His account of slave days, of which 
he has not a trace of sadness, his reminiscences of Gen- 
eral Jackson at home and at Washington are of surpass- 
ing interest. He was awakened from sleep in 18638 to be 
told that he was free. ‘Thank de Lord,” was his natural 
exclamation, “but I’se goin’ to stay right here.” A grand 
old mansion, a beautiful flower garden, continued much 
as it was in General Jackson’s time, a magnificent grove 
of majestic oak and poplar trees, with an avenue of red 
cedar, tall as spires and straight as arrows, which cannot 
be matched on the continent. 

At the confederate soldiers’ home we were greeted by 
a large number of “Rebs,” as we should have styled them 
whev we wore the blue, but all was changed now. Our 
host and guide, Captain W. R. Garrett, ex-president of the 
N. E. A., and a friend of many years, was in the confed- 
erate army, and having been prominent in public life ever 
since, was well known to them. They called out before 
we had alightel, “What’s the news, Captain Garrett?” 
And upon being told that there was no news from Cuba, 
one typical Southerner, such as we read of but rarely see, 
said, “Well, IT can wait, I reckon, but ‘we Yankees’ will 
give ‘em h— when we do get at them.” 

“We Yankees!” I supposed I was the only “Yankee” 
within twelve miles! Six months ago that speech could 
not have been made, but to-day vou hear it all along the 
line. War is a terrible thing, and you never appreciate 
it quite so much as when you see an institution filled with 
old men who fought in a losing cause, many of whom 
have suffered for thirty-five years from the effects of the 
war, but it is worth some expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure to stand amid hundreds of confederate soldiers and 
hear them speak proudly of what “we Yankees” will do. 

Nashville is making great preparations to greet the 
delegates of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor on July 6. Everything is being prepared for the 
comfort of the delegates and the success of the meetings. 
Two auditoriums, seating 8,000 each, are in readiness, 
ample boarding accommodations at a mere trifle are pro- 
vided, and a more delightful time has not been had from 
Boston to San Francisco than will be enjoyed in Nash- 
ville, a city well adapted to such a gathering, with a spirit 
of enterprise and hospitality that will make every one en- 
thusiastic over his visit to Tennessee. Thousands will 
come from all over the South, and there will be a new 


significance to the expression “we Yankees.”’ 

The meeting of the N. E. A. at Nashville in 1889 was a 
turning point in her history, making it distinctively a 
convention city, and she will prove to the Y. P. 8S. C, E. 


that America has no more hospitable centre. It was due 
to Hon. William R. Garrett, Ph.D., that the teachers went 
there, and it is likewise due to him that there was a genu- 
inely international educational meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Toronto in 1890, the year of his presidency. He is de- 
voting himself largely to gathering material for perfect- 
ing the history of Tennessee, and Chancellor Payne has 
no more valuable man in his faculty of the University of 
Nashville than the head of the historical department. 

Chancellor Payne’s opportunities for usefulness are 
second to those of no university man, North or South, and 
no university president is more ardently supported than 
he, around whom have rallied the entire South, educa- 
tionally, the state scholastically, the city socially, the 
trustees officially, the faculty and students personally. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[For the week ending June 20. } 

As this record closes, we are on the eve of important 
events in the operations on the southern coast of Cuba. 
General Shafter’s army of invasion, fifteen or sixteen 
thousand strong, conveyed in more than thirty trans- 
ports and escorted by a powerful fleet of ships of war, 
is approaching Guantanomo. — Its arrival will surely be 
welcome to the little band of marines, six hundred 
in number, who were landed there ten or twelve days 
ago and have been subjected ever since to intermit- 
tent attacks by Spanish guerillas. They have held 
their position, however, through all this unequal 
fighting, and a landing-place is thus secure for the in- 
vading army. Admiral Sampson’s fleet has battered 
down most of the shore batteries at Santiago, and the 
arrival of General Shafter*s forces will be the signal 
for a vigorous concerted movement on land and by 
water, which will probably result in the speedy cap- 
ture of Santiago and the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet. One interesting feature of the fight- 
ing at Guantanomo is that for the first time the Cuban 
insurgents have been of practical assistance, and have 
co-operated with our marines in repelling the Spanish 
attacks. The news from Manila shows that the 
Spaniards are in a desperate ease, and it seems likely 
that the insurgents may take the city before even the 
first military expedition from San Francisco reaches 
the city. The second expedition is on its way, and the 
third will sail ina few days. Altogether, six thousand 
men have gone out in the first two expeditions. 

The real force of the movement for the annexation 
of Tlawaii manifested itself as soon as the question was 
brought toa vote in the house. ‘There were four days 
of debate, largely of a perfunctory character, though 
one or two of the speeches were interesting, as show- 
ing how men of conservative views had been brought 
by the force of circumstance to regard the measure as 
necessary; and then, by a vote of 209 to 91, the New- 
lands joint resolution for the annexation of the 
islands was adopted. Only three Republicans voted 
against it; and eighteen Democrats, eight Populists, 
an four Fusionists voted for it. Here is considerably 
more than a two-thirds majority. In the senate, 
nearly two-thirds of the members are in favor of it, 
and it is not likely that they will allow it to be talked 
out. Whether for good or ill, this action marks a de- 
parture in our national policy. We cannot be in the 
future what we have been in the past. New responsi- 
bilities are being thrust upon us by the progress of 
events, and it is time for conservative men to con- 
sider whether it is wise to expend their energies upon 
futile protests against the inevitable, or to take a hand 
in shaping and moderating the new influences which 
are at work in our national life. 

* a * 

The bankruptey bill which has resulted from the 
deliberations of the house and senate conferees in a 
compromise between the house and senate bills, with 
more of the former in it than the latter. One im- 
portant feature of it is a new definition of insolvency. 
Under the common law, a man is insolvent when he 
cannot pay his debts when they fall due. Under this 
hill, a man is not insolvent unless his property, under 
a fair valuation, is insufficient to pay his debts. This 
vives the debtor the benefit of property which, al- 
though not immediately available, has yet real value. 
An important change from the house bill is that a 


debtor may be adjudged bankrupt only in the district 
in which he has resided, or has had his principal place 
of business during the preceding six months, instead 
of in any district in which he has been doing business. 
This again is a change in favor of the debtor’ Only 
two offences are credited by the bill; one, the conceal- 
ment of property after proceedings are begun, and the 
other the commission of perjury. Under the bill, 
any person who owed debts, except a corporation, 
may become a voluntary bankrupt, and any person, 
except wage-earners and persons chiefly engaged in 
farming, may become an involuntary bankrupt. The 
bill is perhaps not as strong as some of those who have 
been pushing for bankruptey legislation would have 
wished, but it has many excellent features. 
* * * 

The Meline ministry in France did not long survive 
the general elections. The new chamber of deputies, 
as has been already noticed in this column, did not 
vive the ministry an assured majority, and the first 
test of strength in the chamber gave a ministerial 
majority of but a single vote. The only way in which 
the ministry could have held its own would have been 
by concessions, through which it might have won the 
support of some members of the Right or anti-Repub- 
lican groups. The downfall of the ministry was 
brought about by the pressure of the advanced Re- 
publicans, and in a very ingenious way. <A vote of 
confidence in the ministry was proposed, in a form 
which M. Meline could not refuse to aecept. Then 
an amendment was proposed to the effect that the 
ministerial policy should be “supported by a majority 
exclusively Republican.” This addition M. Meline 
refused to aceept, but it was carried in spite of him by 
a vote of 290 to 246. The entire motion, with the 
obnoxious addition, was accepted by M. Meline and 
was carried by the close vote of 284 to 272. The 
declaration, however, was in such a form as to eut 
the ministry off from its only means of securing a 
majority, and no course was left to M. Meline and 
his associates than to retrieve. It was rather an im- 
glorious ending to a ministry which had maintained 
itself more than two years, or longer than any of its 
predecessors since the Republie was constituted, 

ok 

The threatening complication between England and 
France over their respective title to territory in the 
Niger valley has been settled by a peaceful argument. 
Thus disappears a question which has been the ocea- 
sion of great irritation, and which might at any time, 
through the indiscretion of military officers on the 
spot, have become a casus belli. The argument is, of 
course, on the give-and-take principle; each party 
surrenders something of its claims. France retains a 
part of the territory which she recently seized, but 
she surrenders in exchange for it certain territory 
which she has long held. France gets the concession 
of a piece of territory on the left bank of the Niger, 
which gives her the benefit of the navigable portion of 
the river, but England gets the larger share of the 
territory in dispute and with it a thirty years’ con- 
cession of reciprocal trade with the French colonies on 
the entire West coast, from the Liberian frontier to 
the Niger. The precise terms of the argument are, 
however, of Jess importance than the fact that the 
menacing question has been settled. 

Lord Salisbury’s “steam roller,” as he called the 
European concert of action, has moved with reference 
to Greece only a little less slowly than in the case of 
Crete. It was on the 11th of May, 1897, that the 
powers oifered to mediate between Greece and 
Turkey: and it was not until May 18, 1898, that the 
movement of Turkish troops out of Thessaly began. 
To some extent, this delay was an inevitable incident 
of the difficulty which Greece experienced in borrow- 
ing the money with which to begin the payment of 
her war indemnity: but the Turkish occupation was 
needlessly extended by the haggling of Russia and 
France with England over the terms at which the 
Greek bonds should be taken. This ended in the con- 
cession to French and Russian bankers of better terms 
than those given to English bankers; and at last, the 
Turks began to move out and.the Greek troops to move 
in. The evacuation is to he by zones; and it is ex- 


pected to be complete by July 10. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


CORRECTION. 
In article on “Ogden Number Work” in Journal of 
June 9, 50 cents appeared as $5.00. 
In the issue of the Journal for June 2 R. L., Perkins in- 
quires whether his quotation from an article by E. C. 
Daniels is “given anywhere precisely as Mr. Daniels has 
it.’ He will find it in Ovid’s Metamorphoses V., 416. 
E. A. Scudder. 
English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
THE MASONS. 

This actually happened in Mt. Auburn cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1895. G. H. M. was visiting the ceme- 
terv, when he met a guide, not an official, with note-book 
in hand, who asked if he had seen any monuments of peo- 
ple by the name of Mason. He had found thirty-four al- 
ready, and he wished to make the list complete, for “the 
Masons (Knights Templar) are coming to Boston in Sep- 
tember, and I want to show as many of them as I can 
through the cemetery, and if I have the largest list of 
Masons, I'll get the most.” 


——_O-——_ 


AIDING THE SCHOOLS. 

Eight women of Sandwich, Mass., desirous of engaging 
in some good work which shall be far-reaching in its in- 
fluence, have organized themselves into a club, to be 
known as the School Aid Club. They meet for work one 
afternoon in each week. Their first work was to solicit, 
cut, mount, and present to the schools.such pictures as 
will aid the teachers in various kinds of school work, 
such as geography, history, language, literature, nature 
study, and art. They have arranged to collect and dis- 
tribute for school use all available back numbers of maga- 
zines, illustrated papers, and helpful curios, and to see 
that they are wisely distributed to the schools. 

MICE AND BEES. 

In a schoolroom where mice are frequently seen run- 
ning over the floor, and where children are often stung 
by bees, how are we to deal with these unwelcome visi- 
tors in such a way as not to teach unkindness to animals? 

Is there any way of handling these pests consistent with 
the lesson on kindness to animals found in White’s School 
Management, page 55, which closes with the following 
verse: —- 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Whe needlessly sets foot upon a worm? 

—Inquirer. 
WHO CAN PRONOUNCE? 

Please state the pronunciation of the following proper 
names found in De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar Tribe’: 
Oubacha, Ouchim, Tebek-Dorchi, Koulagina, Mouldgald- 
chares. M. A. G. 

We have made strenuous efforts to find the pronun- 
ciation of the above names, but have failed. An expert 
to whom we referred the query says: “This is too hard 
for me: those names are like nothing on sea or land that 
! know. I should pronounce them according to the light 
of nature—hurrying over them like the hasty Flight, 
making the i’s like e, the a’s ah, as in all foreign names. 
The Russians pronounce tch like ch in chair, with a dif- 
ference, but that don’t help. Kou-la-gi-na, the g as in 


get, sonnds more barbaric. Kamtchatka might be a 
model for the ch in the words; a prompt and correct an- 
swer to the question is, ‘I don’t know.’ ” [Ed.] 
o- 
FUNNY REPLIES. 

The regents of the university at Albany, N. Y.. receive 
some funny replies to questions sent out to pupils at 
periodical examinations. For example: “Hygiene is one 
of the obnoxious gases of the atmosphere.” “The Puri- 
tans were those that believed in serving the Lord. The 
Separatists were those that believed against them.” 
“Drake returned to England by sailing across the con- 
tinent.” “Extradition is the state of not being able to 
take part or exercise the right of suffrage in the govern- 
ment,” “To be respectable is to be honest, ete., but 
nobody has ever heard of him.” 
introduced into Britain until the 
viously the Britains had a 


“Christianity was not 
last century, B.C. Pre- 
religion called Druidis 
i ism, 
Which practiced buman sacrileges.” “Articles of con 
federation were contraband articles | 


iy and were inferior as 
oO grade and materials.” 


‘France was being governed at 


that time by a dictionary.” “The Alimentaux canal is in 
the northeastern part of Illinois.” ‘The first church in 
Great Britain was built of rick-rack.”’ 


SPANISH NAMES. 
Bermudas—Named for Juan Bermudez, the discoverer. 
Chembarazo—A chimney. 

Colorado—-Red or colored. 

Dominica—Sunday, named for the day it was found. 

Ecuador—Equator, named from its position. 

El Paso del Norte—The north pass. 

Labrador—Good land. 

Louisiana—Named for Louis XIV. of France. 

San Jose—St. Joseph. 

San Paulo—St. Paulo—St. Paul. 

San Salvador—Holy Saviour. 

San Domingo—Holy Sabbath. 

Terra del Fuego—Land of fire. 

Tortugas—The tortoises. 

Santa Cruz—Holy Cross. 

Santiago—St. James. 

Santa Fe—Holy Faith. 

——-o-——_ 
ELOQUENCE AT BAY. 

It was a preacher who had that “fatal fluency” for whom 
an acquaintance laid a trap. He had a way of promising 
to preach, and, on beginning, would say something like 
“T have been too busy to prepare a sermon, but if some 
one will kindly give me a text, I’ll preach from it.’”” One 
determined to cure him. He therefore asked him to 
preach. The invitation was accepted. The time came, 
and the visitor began his usual introduction: ‘Brethren, 
I have been so pushed for time to-day as to have been 
quite unable to prepare a sermon. But if some of you will 
give me a text, I'll preach from it. Perhaps my brother 
here,’ turning to the plotter near him, “will suggest a 
text.”” “Yes, brother,” came the ready response; ‘‘your 
text is the last part of the ninth verse of the first chapter 
of Ezra, and its words are ‘nine-and-twenty knives.’ ” 
There was a pause, an ominous pause, as the preacher 
found his text. He read it out, ‘‘Nine-and-twenty 
knives,” and began at onee. ‘Notice the number of these 
knives—just exactly nine-and-twenty; not thirty, not 
eight-and-twenty. There were no more and no less than 
nine-and-twenty knives.” A pause—a long pause. Then, 


slowly and emphatically, ‘*Mine-and-twenty knives.”’ A lon- 


ger pause. Then, meditatively, ‘‘Nine-and-twenty knives.’ 


” 


Again he rested. ‘‘ Nine-and-twenty knives.’’ A dead stop. 
‘+ Nine-and-twenty Anives-—and if there were nine hundred and 
twenty knives I could not say another word.” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 
A SONG OF COMPLAINT. 
With back that was aching and tired, 
And brain in a pitiful state, 
A teacher sat at a laden desk, 
Attempting to correlate 


Cocoons and Indian chiefs, 
And the length of Agoonack’s hose; 
The cubie root of the Nation’s debt, 
Turtles and niggertoes, 


Earth and water and air, 
Elephants, adverbs, and cheese, 

Box alder trees and the pyramids, 
With the cause of the ocean breeze! 


Oh! but to teach again! 
As once I used to teach, 

Before | heard of ‘‘unify,’ 
Or pedagogic speech. 


Only for one short hour 
To think as once I thought, 

Phat schools were made for children, 
And lessons should be taught. 


Only to be at rest 
Under the violets blue, 


Where “daily outlines’ never come, 
And reports are never due 


Cocoons and Indian chiefs, 
Presidents, camels, and seas. 
Olympic games and glacier beds, 


Pronouns and bumblebees! Exchange. 


WHAT IS8.-—(I.) 


| Answers next week. | 
1. Tub of Diogenes? 
2. Sword of Damocles? 
3. Polverates Ring? 
Oath of Hannibal? 
» A Mugwump’? 
6. Mantle of Anthisthenes? 
7. Lever of Archimedes? 
S. Lantern of Diogenes? 
% Jupiter of the Press? 
10, Jewels of Cornelia? 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By J. H. W. Stuckenberg. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, $2.00; for examination, 
$1.35, postpaid. 

The author has already commended himself to the 
scholarly world as a vigorous, independent, yet loyal, 
thinker. He is vigorous in all his intellectual activities, 
is entirely independent of the opinions of other writers 
on the same subject, but is thoroughly loyal to the high- 
est aims of the best forces in society. Not only so, but 
he seeks to set the facts and philosophy before his readers 
so that they will be “thinkers, not echoes.” 

The author has in mind in the preparation of this work 
those scholarly persons who are interested in sociology, 
who think upon its various problems from the standpoint 
of experience, and desire guidance in their interpretation 
of their surroundings; students who have no opportunity 
in college to take a course in this subject, but who real- 
ize that it is of the utmost importance that they be 
trained to think clearly when they face these problems; 
and the teachers of social science. 

Mr. Stuckenberg is, above all else, a teacher. In the 
introduction to each chapter the problem is fully and 
clearly stated in emphatic type, so that the reader must 
know about what he is to think, and after each phase of 
the argument there are “reflections,’’ which cause the 
reader to call a halt until he has determined whether or 
not he understands what he has already read. The book 
presents ten vital social problems, and the way they are 
treated leads the reader to more self-respect and greater 
courage in grappling with the serious problems of every 
day life. 


A SIMPLE’ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW IN USE. 
By John Earle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 297 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor John Earle of Oxford has prepared a work 
on the language used by English-speaking people, which 
has rarely been surpassed in suggestiveness by anything 
written upon a similar subject. Perhaps this is because 
the first impression, and the last, which one gets in ex- 
amining Professor Earle’s book is a surprised regret, 
which suggests how much better the book might have 
been. The author confesses that the work has been 
many years in taking shape, and that its completion is 
due to a faithful friend who has urged him to continue it 
when he felt least interest in the work. If one quarrels 
with the result, therefore, the complaints are all against 
this well-meaning friend. It is inevitable that a book 
prepared under such conditions, by a man whose profes- 
sional interests are all directed toward another very dis- 
iinet branch of study, should not have any clear aim and 
plan. Professor Earle apparently would have liked to 
write a text-book in grammar, probably because infinite 
vood might be accomplished by a sensible book of this 
sort, and perhaps because publishers find a readier sale 
for books which are capable of classroom use. This 
design would account for the occasional suggestions that 
“‘scholars’’-—save the word!—‘‘should now be told” to do 
thus and so. Professor Earle’s book may perhaps find 
use in classroom teaching. If it does, the experiment 
should have considerable pedagogic interest. 

Professor Earle has also apparently thought of pre- 
paring a philosophic and a sensible work upon the Eng- 
lish language as it is spoken and written by people whose 
words are of worth. That such a work is needed no one 
will question who has had to do with the language of 
young people, from homes of comfort and school-go- 
ing opportunities. What is needed is an independent ex- 
position, unhampered by the traditions of three genera- 
tions infatuated with ‘“‘grammars” and dictionaries, ex- 
plaining what our language is, and how it should be used. 
Almost every paragraph in Professor Earle’s book sug- 
gests something that should help towards such an ideal 
text-book for classroom work in language, and it is this 
which constitutes its very real value. It is a book which 
every school teacher will find helpful and suggestive, and 
which can hardly fail to give ideas which should work 
much good in the classroom. 

Professor Earle adopts something of the “natural” 
method of language study, with the inevitable compro- 
mises. It is an inevitable misfortune, perhaps, that 
when it is applied to something of which the pupil is a 
very good master before his studies begin, this method 
should develop some disadvantages. The ‘natural’ 
method is perforce logical, and it is very difficult to be 
either logical or sensible, and, at the same time, to main- 
tain the traditional conceptions of the ‘“‘grammars.”’ The 
parts of speech, the rules for gender, the tables of declen- 
sions are immensely valuable for purposes of a certain sort 
of mental training, but it is very fortunate that persons 
of intelligence do not attempt to regulate their expres- 
sion by these things, after they reach the stage where it 
is occasionally necessary to think about them. Mental 
training is one of the things incidental to school-going: 
the ability to express ideas so that they shall be under- 
stood most effectively is a far more important matter, 
and one which sought therefore to occupy a correspond- 
ing place in the plans for school training. Every one 
who is concerned about this training, and such changes 
as shall make it more effective, will welcome Professor 
Earle’s book, despite all its hopeless lapses into tradi- 
tional grammar, because it suggests and enforces the sug- 
gestion with many very practical ideas and schemes for 
putting them into use, the importance of saying things 
effectively, as contrasted with the notions about how 
what is said may be patched together and pulled apart. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS COMPLETE. By Charles De 
Garmo, Ph.D. New York: Werner School Book Com- 
pany. 

President De Garmo is one of the few Americans who 
have mastered the Herbartian systems of psychology and 
pedagogy, and he is, so far as we know, the only one of 
those to prepare along the line of Herbartianism a prac- 
tical and popular series of common school books. 

His first language lessons, of which the Journal spoke 
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in high praise upon appearance, has proved to be one of 
the most useful, as well as popular, common school books 
recently issued. At least one large state has adopted it 
for universal use. 

This “complete” book goes a long way in settling the 
vexed question as to what to do with technical grammar. 
As a guide in composition, it is eminently suggestive. 
Any teacher can get good results from ordinary children 
in following these chapters. They are headed ‘What 
Things Do,” ‘“‘What Is Done to Things,” ‘The Qualities 
of Things,’ and ‘‘What Things Are.” 

Letter-writing receives early attention through skillful 
direction. 

For the first seventy-five pages everything centres in 
the sentence. Part II. deals squarely and sensibly with 
ihe subject, predicate, adjective, and other parts of 
speech, but instead of being baldly set forth by the old- 
time method, the language lesson idea is continued, but 
the technical terms and definite uses or each part of 
speech is usably taught, and is sure to be remembered. 
The book goes much farther than the ordinary grammar 
in some particulars, in that it introduces incidentally, 
through practice and direction, many of the most im- 
portant phases of rhetoric. 


VANITY FAIR. A Novel Without a Hero. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 676 pp. “Price, $1.50. 

The authorized life of Thackeray has never been writ- 
ten. for the reason that the novelist expressed the wish 
that there should be no biography of himself. But his 
lite is in his books, and of each book a memoir, forming 
on introduction to each volume, has been written by his 
daughter. 

This new and revised edition comprises additional 
material and hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and 
drawings derived from the author’s original manuscript 
and note-books. 

It has twenty full-page illustrations by the author, 
eleven wood-cuts, a fac-simile letter, a new portrait, and 
a short biographical introduction by Mrs. Anne Thack- 
cray Ritchie, his daughter. This first volume of Thack- 
cray’s works has just been published. Thirteen subse- 
quent volumes will be issued by the same publishers, one 
each month, until the entire edition is completed. Hence 
he reading public will have the fourteen volumes, printed 
from new type, with attractive binding, and all contain- 
ng numerous illustrations, by the middle of April, 1899. 
\s to the character of this work nothing need be said. 
it is enough to know the subject, and that Thackeray was 
he author. 


OAL CATECHISM. By William Jasper Nichols, M. 
\m. Soe. C. E. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 218 pp. 


here is no subject of more practical importance than 

ihe coal industry of the United States, but the geological 
statistical reports which give the desired informa- 
tion are in ponderous volumes of gathered wisdom by 
chnieal experts, and even intelligent readers have not 
time, if they owned the books, to read them. Hence, 
‘Catechism ef Coal” is intended for the great number 
readers busy in other matters, who have no technica 
ining, hut who desire to gain the knowledge here re- 
eled., The book gives accurate and full information 
ion the subject by authoritative answers to plain ques- 
ns. By these 666 questions the whole subject is cov- 
ed, and by the direct answers a complete history is 
ritten. No better manner could be devised for impart- 
ng a thorough knowledge of the subject to young stu- 
nts or to the general reader. As intimated, the subject 
important; for coal is the basis of all energy and 


power, and the prime mover of the wheels of industry. 
knowledge of its 


With coal and a use we have light, 


power, wealth, and civilization; without coal we should 
have darkness, weakness, poverty, and barbarism. 


THE CYROPAEDIA OF XENOPHON. Abridged for 
Schools. By W. C. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.25. 

Of Xenophon’s works, “‘The Cyropaedia” differs from 
“The Anviabasis, usually the only book read in the second 
year work in Greek, it being an historical romance instead 
of a real history, but it is quite its equal in interest and 
literary value. The reason why the book has not been 
introduced into our schools is that it is too long for such 
ause. In every other respect it is equally adapted to the 
same class of students. Hence the author has prepared 
this abridged edition, which may alternate with “The 
Anabasis,” or be substituted for it. The abridged edition 
is shortened nearly one-half by the omission of passages 
of minor interest and importance. The book consists of 
seven chapters divided according to the subject matter. 
Its elaborate scheme for education and government, and 
its ideal story of the good and wise king (Cyrus) give it a 
greater interest to the general student than “The Anaba- 
Hence teachers and classes will appreciate the 
author’s work in giving them a text-book so admirably 
adapted to their use, and so full of interest. The book 
contains copious notes and a complete working vocabu- 
lary, and the work is well done at every point. 


o's. 


NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. An Ad- 
dress to the University Hall Guild. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
35 cents. 

To bring this little volume favorably before the reading 
public, it is necessary only to recall the fact that it is a 
work of the brilliant author of ‘“‘Robert Elsmere.” She 
has declared emphatically that “‘we are on the eve of a 
new Christianity,” yet she believes that ‘the faith of nine- 
teen centuries has been no mere delusion,” that ‘the his- 
tory of these centuries themselves, of the part played 
therein, and the transformation suffered by that force 
which we call ‘the life of Christ’ will enter into the new 
symbolism of faith whenever it appears.” Love and faith 
are the basis of all education: “‘love to the most lovable 
thing that history contains, which is the story and char- 
acter and preaching of Jesus Christ; and faith, that in so 
making it lovable and beautiful in our eyes, in lifting it 
to such a place in human life, the Divine Mind has given 
us one chief clue to its own nature and purposes for man; 
and that, in calling us to the work of Christian reconstruc- 
tion, the Power whose we are and whom we serve is only 
bidding us turn another and a fuller page of his best and 
tenderest lesson to us.” But, to fully appreciate this ad- 
dress, it must be carefully read. 


id 
Charles 


ROOM. 
Scribner's 


By Elisabeth G. Jor- 
Sons. 232 pp. 


York: 


TALES OF 
dan. New 
Price, $1.00. 
The sceene of these ten charming short stories is laid in 

a large New York newspaper office. The heroes and 
hercines of the tales are all in some way connected with 
the business, and they clearly illustrate the daily life and 
experience of those who share the labors of a large news- 
paper office. In variety, subject matter, and style these 
stories are very attractive, and will give the reader great 
satisfaction. The book is tastefully printed and bound. 


THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By Professor 
George H. Palmer of Harvard. Boston: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Cloth. 31 pp. Price, 31 cents. 


Professor Palmer is one of the most interesting men 
among the university professors of the day. There are 
few men who unite philosophy, literature, art, and ethics 
so harmoniously, and give to all the rare charm of 
personality. This latest issue of the “What Is Worth 


While Series” is an address that Professor Palmer deliv- 
ered at the Western Reserve University at the first com- 
mencement-of the Woman's College, taking as his text 
the ungracious remark of Matthew Arnold, who declared, 
after some praise of America, that it was an uninteresting 
country in which really no one will ever live who can 
live anywhere else. In a frank, easy, delightful manner 
Professor Palmer studies America from this standpoint, 
and makes the reader see at last that America is really 
entitled to all the “glory of the imperfect,’ and is in 
reality the most interesting land in the world. Few 
books have ever been written that it would be so well for 
every American to read as this estimate of the strength 
and vigor, the beauty and glory of our country, 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 
No. 24; Robinson Crusoe, Double No. 28; The Water 
Witch, Double No. 27; Tales of a Grandfather, No. 28; 
Last of the Mohicans, Double No. 29. New York: Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. Price, single numbers 
(64 pp.), 12% cents; double numbers (208 pp.), 20 cents. 
This is one of the most helpful literature series ever 

published. The series now contains the best selections 

from Cooper, Dana, Hawthorne, Irving, Kennedy, Long- 
fellow (Evangeline), Bulwer-Lytton, Byron, Dickens, 

Seott, Swift, Tennyson, and Victor Hugo. These books 

are also graded for the history class: Spy, Pilot, Deer- 


Ivanhoe, Double 


slayer, Horse-Shoe Robinson, Knickerbocker Stories, 
Harcld, Kenilworth, Rob Roy, Ivanhoe, ’Ninety-Three, 


Alhambra. Geography—-Two Years Before the Mast. 
[english Literature—-Evangeline, Lady of the Lake, Enoch 
Arden, Prisoner of Chillon, Sketch-Book. Lower Gram- 
mar C Christmas Stories, Little Nell, Paul Dom- 
hey, Culliver’s Travels, Twice-Told Tales. Primary 
Credes- -Wonder-Book, Snow-Image. 


rades 


A MANUAL OF DISSECTION AND HISTOLUGY. 
By G. H. French. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 157 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Most teachers of physiology, unless their training has 
been somewhat unusual, have felt the need of just such 
a book. It is a laboratory manual of dissection anu his- 
tology, especially adapted to use in high schools, normal 
schools, and academies. The directions to the student 
are clear and concise, while not exhaustive, and, if fol- 
lowed, cannot fail to give to him an understanding of the 
subject under consideration. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Charles 
Adolphe Wurtz. Fifth American Edition. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippineott Company. S808 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is an up-to-date book, It is the product of a bril- 

liant, lucid teacher—one who in France was among the 
first and greatest champions of progress in chemical 
knowledge, The science of chemistry is made especially 
attractive, and this work is destined to have no small part 
in diffusing a knowledge of this subject. 


BOOKS 


RECEIVED. 


* Gallic War,” Greenough, Boston 
Ginn & Co 

“Christ in the Daily Meal.””” By Norman Fox, 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hurlburt. 

“Nature for Its Own Sake.” By John C. Van Dyke 
—‘fornell Stories.’ By James Gardner Sanderson, 
New York: Chirles Serrbner’s Sons. 

“Topics on Greek History.” By Arthur L 
The Maemil an Company 

“tinder the Stars, and Other Verses.” 
Eastman. Chicago: Way & Williams 

“Wheeler's Graded Studies in English.” 
W_ Wheeler & Co 


Re-edited by James B. 
Price, 50 cents. New 


Price, $1.50, 
Price, $1.00. 
Goodrich, New York: 
By Wallace Rice and Barrett 


Price, 40 cents. Chicago: 


“Derrahl’s Street Railway Guide for Eastern Massachusetts.” Price 
1 cents Boston: 115 Devonshire St. 
“The Study of Man By Alfred ©. Haddon,——Martin Luther.” 


By Henry Eyster Jacobs. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 
June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


June 28-30: New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


June 28-30: Trans-Mississippi Educational 
Convention, Omaha, Neb. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, 


June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 

June 29-30: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, O. 

June 29-July 2: Georgia State Teachers’ 
Association, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

June 29-July 1: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 

June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellefont, Pa. 

July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

July 19-21: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

July 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Newport, Ore. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

Colby won the baseball pennant this year 
in the state intercollegiate games. Won- 
der who would win in an intellectual in- 
tercollegiate contest? 

Bowdoin puts the seniors to the writing 
of theses on “The Principles of Moral 
Choice,” in place of a final examination. 

The Agricultural school at Orono opens 
a law school at Bangor October 5, as one 
of the departments of agriculture. Course 
covers two vears. 

Biddeford high school celebrates its fif- 
tieth graduation this year. 

Miss Lowell of Calais, graduate of Wel- 
lesley, opens a school for young ladies in 
Portland, in place of the well-known ‘“Bel- 
lows School.” Miss Lowell igs fully fittea 
for the work. Miss Fannie Moulton, prin- 
cipal of the South frammar school, Bath 
graduate of Gorham normal school, goes to 


Fast time, superb equipment, popularity 
assured. All of these qualities possessed by 
the Fitchburg R. R. Continental Limited, leay- 
ing Boston at 9.30 a. m., due at Chicago 2.40 
Pp. m., and St. Louis 6.50 p.m. next day. 


a similar position in Springfield, Mass., in 
September. 

Librarian Hall of Colby receives a gift 
for the college library of 200 very valuable 
works on literature from the private li- 
brary of Dr. William Matthews, class 
of °35. 

C. E. Merritt,sub-master of Edward Lit- 
tle high school, Auburn, resigns. This is 
one of the best schools in the state. Prin- 
cipal Moody is a power, firm, mild, devoted 
to his work. His recitation in Latin, in 
which his class for college read Livy at 
sight, showed most perfect training and 
the high class of work Mr. Moody is doing. 

The cornerstone of the new chemical 
building at Colby will be laid, with appro- 
priate ceremony, on June 28, 

The examination of classes and gradua- 
tion of the second class of 1898, number- 
ing twenty-nine young women and young 
men, occurred June 16 and 17. 

The graduating exercises of the normal 
training school, under the instruction of 
Miss Adelaide V. Finch, were held June 
22, 1898. 

The  seventy-seventh annual com- 
mencement at Colby University will occur 
June 26-29, 1898. 

Oakland is to have a new high school 
huilding second to none in the state. Ob- 
jectors are silenced by the argument of 
“ereat need’ and “such a house a _ pro- 
moter of material prosperity,” to be ready 
for fall terms of schools. 

Professor and Mrs. Hartshorn of Bates 
College sailed May 23 for Europe for 
study and an outing. At train as they 
left Lewiston, the class of ’99 presented 
the professor a fine gold-headed cane. 

Old Bridgton Academy has its ninetieth 
graduation this year. A good time is ex- 
pected, Professor E. S. Morse of Salen, 
Mass., will give the address. 

Fryeburg teachers enjoyed a reception 
Friday evening, May 27, tendered them by 
Rev. B. N. Stone and Rev. E. A. Abbott 
of the school board. ; 

Class of ’98, Portland high school, has 
decided to fit up one of the senior English 
classical rooms in the building in the 
Shakespearean style at the expense of the 
class. 

Examination, senior reception, gradua- 
tion, and alumni dinner at Gorham nor- 
mal school will take place June 16 and 17. 
The government members of the council, 
with their wives and the members of the 
board of trustees, with many visitors be- 
sides, will be present. 

Herbert Dutch, sub-master of the Win- 
chester, Mass., high school, becomes prin- 
cipal of Hallowell high school in September. 

Miss Taylor of Portland training school 
has just returned from New Haven, 
where she spent her vacation, and is thor- 
oughly discouraged because the scholars 
in her school cannot read as well as the 
pupils of same grade read in New Haven. 
Don't be down-hearted, Miss Taylor. Re- 
member that the children in Maine are 
born babies, while some other children 
are born ten years old, if we believe what 
we are told,of their understanding. But 
we will catch up with the race by twenty- 
five. 

FRYEBURG. The Maine Chauatauqua 
Assembly will begin in this city July 28, 
and continue until August 11. Reading 
will be in charge of Miss Sarah J. Gunni 
son of the Wellington training school, 
Cambridge, Mass. The class in numbers 
will also be under her direction. Philip 
Fmerson of Lynn, Mass., will teach the 
Frye method of geography. Writing will 
he in charge of Professor Ralph E. Rowe. 
Nature study will be taught by Miss Delia 
J. Griffin, supervisor in North Attleboro, 
Mass. Drawing and music will also have 
competent teachers. 

BIDDEFORD. This vear marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the high school in 
this city, which will be celebrated June 28 
with appropriate exercises. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Commencement exercises 
at Dartmouth College will begin June 26 


Devout priests frequently 
mortify their flesh and vol- 
untarily force themselves 
to undergo great bodily 
hardships and deprivation. 
They are enabled to do 
this and escape serious 
injury to their health 
by reason of the 
purity oftheir lives 
and the fact that 
they deny them- 
selves the pleas- 
ures of the table. 

An ordinary man 
who lives in the 
ordinary way can- 
not long endure 
hardship, depriva- 
tion or overwork, 
unless takes 
the right remedy 
to reinforce 
ture. The average 
man when he is 
in good health eats 
too much. When 
he gets a little out 
of sorts he pays no 
heed and keeps 
right on ‘‘ making 
a hog of himself.’’ 
In some instances he gets thin and em- 
aciated. In others he gets grossly cor- 
pulent, and weighted down with flabby fat. 
In the first instance he is a candidate for 
dyspepsia and nervous prostration. In the 
pe eo for kidney trouble or heart failure. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery en- 
ables the average man to undergo a great 
deal of hardship, deprivation and over- 
work, in spite of the life he leads. It causes 
the food to be properly assimilated. It 
builds firm, healthy flesh, but does not make 
corpulent people more fat. It cures dys- 
pepsia, nervous troubles, kidney disease and 
98 percent. of all cases of consumption. It 
prevents weakness in any organ of the body. 

‘In August, 1895, I was taken down in bed 
with a burning and severe pains in my stomach 
and under my shoulders, and dizziness in my 
head,’ writes Ira D. Herring, Esq.,‘of Emporia, 
Volusia Co., Fla. ‘*‘My home physician said my 
symptoms were like consumption. Nothing that 
I ate would digest, and I had great distress in my 
stomach. I wrote Dr. Pierce for advice, and took 
four bottles of his ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and three of ‘Pleasant Pellets” I am now able 
to do my work and eat many things that I could 
not touch before I took these medicines.” 

An inactive liver and constipated bowels 
are promptly cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They never gripe. 


and extend through June 29. President 
Tucker will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on Sabbath morning. Dr. Charles F. 
Bradley of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill., will deliver the address be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Laying the cornerstone of the 
Wilder Physical Laboratory and opening 
the Richardson Dormitory will be among 
the exercises of Tuesday, June 28. 
PEMBROKE. graduating exer- 
cises of Pembroke Academy were at- 
tended on the afternoon of June 2. For 
eighty years the annual commencement of 
this venerable institution has proved a 
gala day for the town of Pembroke. Ed- 
ward J. Burnham, editor of the Man- 
chester Union, and a graduate from the 
academy, delivered an able address. 


VERMONT. 


President and Mrs. M. H. Buckam of 
the State University will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe. 

A bill providing for expert supervision 
will be introduced at Montpelier this fall, 
and the friends of good schools have 
strong hopes of its becoming a law. 

Principal I. G. Sergeant of the Johnson 
graded school, the training department of 
the state normal school, has been elected 
principal of the Richford high school. 

Owing to continued ill health, Principal 
S. W. Landon of Burlington high school 
has resigned, and will take a long-needed 
rest. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. June 10 was the seventy-fifth 
birthday of the Hancock grammar school, 
and the old-time pupils rallied in large 
numbers to celebrate the anniversary. It 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the occu- 
pation of the present building. It was a 


EDUCATORS AND 


BRAIN WORKER 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and herves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


It gives active brain 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-braia and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at ° druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenza, 


Itdoes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. 


By mail 50 cents, 


venerable family reunion. Among the 2i)) 
alumni present, there were eleven why 
were present on the day the school wa, 
dedicated. Miss J. F. Hickman, preside); 
of the Almuni Association, made a pleas. 
ing address, and others gave interestiny 
reminiscences.——Exercises which marke, 
the seventieth commencement of Chau.\ 
hall school were held on the afternoon «/ 
June 9. The hall was well filled with tiie 
friends and former pupils of the schoo), 
and the exercises were of great interest, 
Among the graduates were a normal kin- 
dergarten class numbering forty-four, 
which had been two years under Miss Liicy 
Wheelock. A neat catalogue, just issued, 
shows the school to be in a very prosper- 
ous condition in all departments, from the 
kindergarten to a preparation for the uni- 
versity.———On the afternoon of June 9 
Miss Lucey Harris Symonds graduated 
twenty young ladies from her kindergar- 
ten school. The graduating exercises 
were enjoyed by an appreciative audience, 
Rev. Mr. Van Ness delivered an address on 
the importance of starting the child on the 
right track. 

The New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers, under the head of Presi- 
dent L. C. Newell of the Lowell norma! 
school, is preparing an elaborate study of 
two professional questions through the 
records of schools and opinions of spe- 
cialists. Thirty-eight questions are pro- 
posed for the purpose of determining how 
to promote efficiency in the teaching of 
chemistry, and how to secure closer 
articulation between preparatory schools 
and higher institutions in the matter of 
entrance requirements in chemistry. 

HOLYOKE. The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Holyoke primary teachers, re- 
cently held, occupied both the afternoon 
and evening. Mrs. F. N. Seerley presided 
in the afternoon, and Mrs. S. S. Rogers In 
the evening. The exercises were spirited 
and interesting. 

SALEM. The annual commencement 
exercises of the state normal school were 
held on the afternoon of June 22, when the 
eighty-fourth class graduated with the 
customary programme. Rev. C. E. Bolles 
of Melrose delivered the address, and 
President Capen, chairman of the state 
voard of education, presented the 
diplomas. 

CAMBRIDGE. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon will be preached to the graduates of 
Radcliffe College June.26 by Dr. Reuen 
Thomas of Brookline, and the commence- 
ment exercises will be attended June 238. 
The name of the donor of the new 
gymnasium has just been revealed. To 
Mrs. Harriet Lawrence Hemenway, the 
daughter-in-law of the late Mrs: Mary 
Hemenway, the college is indebted for this 
magnificent gift. 

FALL RIVER. The Fall River 
Teachers’ Association, Principal Charles 
C. Ramsay of the Durfee high school, 
president, has recently closed a most 
profitable series of lectures. The meet- 
ings and addresses have aroused an un- 
usual degree of interest among the 
teachers and friends of education in the 
city. The following is a list of the 
speakers and their subjects: Walter Gi! 
man Page of Boston, “The Interior Deco- 
ration of Schoolhouses”; Dr. William H. 
Burnham of Clark University, ‘‘Some 
Studies of Fatigue in School Children”’: 
Superintendent S. T. Dutton and Dr. Wal- 
ter Channing of Brookline, Mass., “The 
Relation of the School to the Com- 
munity’; President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University, ‘The Enlargement of 
the Grammar School Curriculum and 
Other Reforms in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education”; Superintendent George I. 
Aldrich, Newton, Mass., “A Bit of Experi- 
ence in Grammar School Enrichment’; 
Round Table conferences in history, Miss 
H. E. Tuell of the Durfee high school, 
leader, in geography, Norman S. Easton, 
leader, in physics for grammar schools, 
Willard H. Poole, leader, and in moral in- 
struction in the schools, Miss Susan H. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 


tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
eatarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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Wixon of the school committee, leader; 
the Round Table conferences repeated, 
with Principal Ramsay as substitute for 
Miss Wixon, who was unable to be pres- 
ent; Hon. Henry Houck, deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, Glance Backward”; en- 
tertainment and _ social, at which Sam 
Walter Foss, “the Yankee poet, read in a 
masterly manner humorous and pathetic 
selections from his own writings. 

NORTON. The sixty-third anniversary 
of Wheaton Seminary was held June 12-15, 
Rey. S. V. Cole, the principal, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon, and Dr. Albert 
E. Dunning, editor of the Congregational- 
ist, delivered the commencement day ad- 
dress. Dr. A. M. Plumb, president of the 
trustees, presented the diplomas to the 
graduating class. 

SOUTH BRAINTREE. Founder’s day 
at Thayer Academy celebrated 
June 11, 

SUNDERLAND. The annual meeting 
of the teachers of the district, including 
the towns of Williamsburg, Whately, Con- 
way, and Sunderland, met here June 10. 
State Agent George T. Fletcher delivered 
an address. 

CHARLESTOWN. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Charlestown high school 
was celebrated with appropriate exercises 
on the evening of June 13. Hon. John R. 
Murphy, president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, presided. Mayor Quincy, Hon. S. 
Z. Bowman, Hon. H. D. Hugan, president 
of the school committee, Superintendent 
Seaver, and General C. H. Taylor were the 
speakers. The portrait of the late Caleb 
IXmery, who was for many years head 
master, was presented to the school by 
I’rederick A. Silva, who delivered a fitting 
eulogy. 

WORCESTER. An exhibition at the 
city hall, covering everything done in the 
publie schools of this city, from the kin- 
dergarten to the high schools, has at- 
tracted much attention during the past 
week. The daily attendance has aver- 
aged over 7,000, including prominent edu- 
cators all over New England. As an ex- 
emplification of advanced school methods 
of to-day, this exhibition has never been 
surpassed, if equaled. 

MELROSE. Benjamin F. Robinson, 
superintendent of schools of Melrose, died 
at his home, Lebanon and Upham streets, 
Melrose, June 16 from neuralgia of the 
heart. He had been ill but a short time. 
\liv. Robinson was an efficient superin- 


tendent in Melrose. He occupied a like 
position in several places near Worcester, 
and, before going to Melrose, was a mem- 
ber of the school board of Worcester. He 
was very popular in the town. He leaves 
a widow and two sons. He was a native 
of New Hampshire. 

SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent Bal- 
liet and his school committee are now en- 
gaged in forming plans for the new com- 
mercial school about to be established in 
the city. The question of putting the 
manual training school into the old high 
school building, or borrowing money for 
two new schoolhouses, is yet to be setfled. 

SOUTH HADLEY. A_ new co-opera- 
tive system of government has been de- 
cided upon at Mount Holyoke College, 
which will soon go into effect. This sys- 
tem places the executive function in the 
hands of the students, organized into ‘‘the 
students’ league,’ but the legislative 
function and final authority remains with 
the faculty. The league’s officers are a 
president, secretary, and an _ executive 
committee of six chosen by the league. 
Each dormitory is to have a sub-commit- 
tee, with a chairman and president. The 
league will be responsible for the per- 
formance of known duties, and for the 
general order in the different dormitories. 
The co-operative government will continue 
in force only so long as it is a success. 
The trial of this system will be watched 
with much interest. 

METHUEN. At the call of Superin- 
tendent White, the teachers of Methuen 
held an interesting meeting in the high 
school hall on the afternoon of June 3 to 
discuss the practical questions of school 
work. Each teacher took part in the dis- 
cussions. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCR. Brown University’s 
commencement week began June 9, and 
the usual interesting exercises followed in 
their order, opening with “Class Day,” 
and closing with conferring diplomas 
upon the graduates of 1898. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. Everett C. Willard has 

been re-elected superintendent of schools. 


Head Master Jones will remain in his 
place. Miss Agnes Lockwood and Miss 


Adirondack information of all kinds is 
obtainable at Fitehburg railroad city 
office, 260 Washington street. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Chemistry, 
For 1898. 


Six courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 


college instructors. The ::umber of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same asin 
the college year. The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Maine R. R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 
For further information address 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


Seashore, 


Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 


C Road T I 


Cottage City, Mass, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
| SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks.— 25 Instructors. 


. 
Begins July 12 
‘ V giving full information in regard to the 
Send for Sixty-four Page ( ‘ircular outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete, 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President. Hyde Park, Mass. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


Threg Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. 


By Members of the Kegular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
. « » TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. ... 
Write for circulars. WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —— 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac’ al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


ce F October 12. Address for [Illustrated Catalogue, 
ee CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


sow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Koston. Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. 


Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. Trial given during 
vacation; if successful, permanent contracts willbe made. Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 
affords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change froin teaching to some 
other permanent and agreeable life work. All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 
ure by State Jaw. Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 
its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 


desirable company. Address, 
(Mention this publication.) 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for Jilinois, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Margaret Miller have been elected respec- 
tively instructor and assistant instructor 
in drawing, and Everett Noyes instructor 
in vocal music. 

WILLIMANTIC. Melrose D. Davies 
has been re-engaged as teacher in the high 
school, at a salary of $600. Miss Caroline 
Clark, for the past year a teacher in the 
high school, has resigned to accept a better 
position in Beverly, Mass. 

HARTFORD. The annual meeting of 
the Hartford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tien was held in this city recently. Mar- 
cus White,’ principal of the New Britain 
normal school, presided. These officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Hall of 
West Hartford; vice-president, E. L. Mer- 
ritt of Southington; secretary, Miss E. J. 
Cairns of this city; executive committee, 
C. D. Hine of New Britain, H. L. Soper of 
Tariffville, and T. A. Brackett, principal 
of the Northeast school in this city. 

SEYMOUR. Edwin C. Broome of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been elected prinicpal of 
the high school in place of E. C. Stiles, to 
commence in September at a salary of 
$1,500. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The board of edueation 
committee recommends that the primary 
and grammar grades of schools be desig- 
nated as one. Superintendent Lane in- 
dorses the change. A new course of 
study will be offered at the University of 
Chicago at the beginning of the summer 
term—a school of commerce and polities. 

The new normal school building will 
cost $111,000.—-—The head assistants have 
had their salaries raised to $1,175. 
Domestic science has made a vigorous bid 
for a place in the schools..-—County 
Superintendent Orville T. Bright was 
threatened with opposition this year, but 
it seems to have been powerless to do 


Summer Schools. 2 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. A. LYMAN, 
325 Kast Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and - 


Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expreasionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
»lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
PRD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Diplomas. 


One Hundred Styles to select from. 
Finest Quality of Work. 
Promptness Guaranteed. 

New and Special Designs. 


PROGRAMS, 
INVITATIONS, 
BADGES. 


Send for Samples. 
Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., 
CHICAGO. 


harm. He is one of the leaders of the 
West, and the “reformers” seem to aspire 
to dethrone such men this year, but Mr. 
Bright escapes. The demand for the 
increase of salaries by the different 
classes of teachers in this city continues to 
attract the attention of the school board. 
And now physical culture instructors have 
presented their claim. The petition asks 
that those who have served the board five 
years or more be given an increase of $100 
until $1,600 is reached, and others $50 a 
year until the maximum is reached.- 
The fourth annual congress of the Illinois 
Society for Child Study was held at the 
University of Chicago June 3 and 4. 


(Continued on page 398.] 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The national summer schvol will meet at 
Asbury Park on July 18 to Aug. 5. This is 
the music school enlarged and broadened from 
that held in Boston, Plymouth, and Glen Falls 
in other years. The musical geniuses are 


Louis C. Elson, James M. McLaughlin, and 
W. W. Gilchrist. There will also be spe- 
cialists in drawing, physical culture, and ver- 
tical penmanship. This is the twelfth year of 
this institution. For information, address E. 
W. Newton, care of Ginn & Company, 13 
Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Fitchburg railroad is the only line 
operating daily trains to the Adirondacks. 
At 260 Washington street, city office, you 
can get full information. 


Your 
Trip 

To 
Washington 


Will not be complete without the latest and 
best Official Guide Book with Map that 
can be obtained. There is none better than 
the Handy Guide to the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Send for a copy at once, so that before you 
start you will know just what points of in- 
terest you want to visit and how to find them. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


For 50 cents we will send one of these 
Guide Books and an Album of 50 beautiful 
views of Washington and vicinity. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Two Privileges 
Summer Travel 


Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


WHEN corresponding with advertisers please 


mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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{Cont'nued from page 397.) 


MINNESOTA, 


The officers elected at the uinual meet- 
{nz of the school union are: President, P 
J. Smalley; vice-presidents, Rt. Rev. M. 
N. Gilbert, Mrs. Charles B. Brunson, 
Charles S. Schurman; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles M. Power; treasurer, William G. 
White; directors, E. E. Woodman, 
Mrs. C. R. Groff, Mrs. C. A. Dibble, Mrs. 
Cc. D. Smith, Superintendent V. G. Curtis. 
The union has 1,200 member and eighteen 
local unions, which include twenty-two of 
our forty-five schools. A year there 
were but fourteen unions and a member- 
ship of 500. 


MISSOURI. 


Superintendent F. Louis Soldan of St. 
Louis, with the assistance of his principals 
and teachers, has prepared and arranged 
by grades a very valuable list of books for 
children’s home reading. 

Professor Carl Betz, who died recently in 
Kansas City, had, during his long service, 
endeared himself to pupils and patrons 
over the entire city. A thousand school 
children joined in the last sad rites at his 
burial. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E, KNEPPER, Lewiston. 


Boise City has elected a new superin- 
tendent of schools. Superintendent Dan- 
iels is well and favorably known in Boise, 
he having served a term as superintendent 
some years ago. 

Superintendent J. C. Muerman has been 
re-elected in Moscow. He has served the 
city very acceptably eight years. His pri- 
mary rooms probably the _ best 
equipped in the state. 

The cadets of the State University have 
gone to war. It is a severe blow for the 
school at this time, as it interferes seri- 
ously with the work for the rest of this 
year, but such patriotism will meet a sure 
reward. 

The intercollegiate contest held at Mos- 
cow recently resulted in a victory for Whit- 
man College of Walla Walla. The attend- 
ance was large and the receipts abundant, 
so that the organization closes this year in 
first-class financial condition. 

The seniors of the State University have 
been given their vacation preceding the 
commencement exercises. The closing ex- 
ercises will be held on the eighth of June. 
This is the third graduating class. 

The state normal school at Lewiston will 
turn out its first class on the sixteenth of 
June. The class numbers seventeen, and 
have had an average of twenty-seven 
months’ experience in teaching. 

Hon. J. W. Reid will deliver the address 
before the literary societies of the Lewis- 
ton state normal school on the evening of 
June 15. 

The Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting at Lewiston. 
The last three years the association has 
met in the southern part of the state. 

The institute season, beginning next 
July, promises well at this time. State 
Superintendent Anderson is doing much 
toward making the institute work more 
effective, and under his direction nearly 
every county will fall into line for better 
work. 

The Albion state normal school is doing 
effective work under the direction of 
President Black. 


COLORADO. 


President Charles K. Adams, LL.D., of 
the University of Wisconsin delivered the 
commencement address before the State 
University, and Dr. A. E. Winship of the 
Journal of Education, Boston, before the 
state normal school on June 1 and 2. 

Governor Adams is one of the most 
ardent friends of education among the 
governors of the state. 

The normal school at Greeley graduated 
a class of fifty-seven, by far the largest 
class in its eight years, and already the 
entering class for September is way in ad- 
vance of that of any other year. This is 
one of the few normal schools outside of 
Massachusetts that insists upon a full 
high school training for admission. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver 


A new and important factor in high-class 
travel is the Fitchburg R. R. Continental Lim- 
ited. Writeto J. R. Watson, General Passen- 
ger Agent, for full particulars. 


Picturesque Monadnock, the green 
mountains of Vermont, and the historic 
shores of Lake Champlain are all on the 
route of the Fitchburg railroad fast 
Adirondack trains, 


has the distinction of building up the 
largest and best city school system in 
America, under his own direction from 
start to finish. He is the senior in service 
among the superintendents of cities as 
large as Denver, with the exception of 
George J. Luckey of Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Grace Espy Patten Cowles is the 
most popular, locally and nationally, of 
the state ruperintendents of her length of 
service. In character, in capability, in 
quantity and quality of service she already 
commands the attention of educators. 

Professor Dexter of Greeley goes to 
Columbia College for post-graduate work. 

Dr. Wells of Greeley is in Germany fora 
vear’s post-graduate work. 

Professor John W. Hall has been se- 
lected superintendent ‘of the Model 
Greeley normal school. He is a graduate 
of the Illinois State Normal University; 
he spent three years at Jena and other 


A day run to the Adirondacks can be 
made via the Fitchburg railroad. 
Through drawing-room car Boston to 
Plattsburg, daily, except Sunday. 


universities in Germany. He has been 
superintendent of the training depart- 
ment of the School of Pedagogy of the 
University of Buffalo. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA. 


State Editor, J. M. GUILLIAMS, /asper. 


Nearly all of the public schools of the 
state have closed. _The attendance and 
work done exceeded all previous records 
in the state. 

Professors Little and Kuhl, who have for 
the past several years added so much to 
the efficiency of the work done at Jasper 
normal, will organize a normal at Abbe- 
ville, Ga., in September. 

Professor Guilliams, principal of Jasper 
normal, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect June 20. He has accepted an 
excellent position in Eastern Tennessee. 

A number of summer schools will be 
held under the auspices of the state super- 
intendent. 

Superintendent Glenn of Duval county 
is working hard to secure new school 
buildings for Jacksonville and the county. 


Professor T. F. McBeath, principal of t}). 
Central grammar school at Jacksonvil|. 
has been called to Kentucky for summer 
school work. 

The normal school at Tallahassee foy 
colored students has had a very prosper: is 
year. Professor Tucker is proving him- 
self a Booker Washington. 

Stetson University enrolled 266 students 
this year, the largest in her history. 

TEXAS. 

GALVESTON. The _ State Teachers’ 
Association and Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Association will hold their 
nineteenth annual session in this city June 
28, 29, 30, and July 1, 1898. Superintendent 
R. B. Cousins of Mexia, president. An 
elaborate programme lays out the work, 
and announces as speakers some of the 
ablest educators in the state. The sub- 
jects to be discussed are timely and im- 
portant. 


Daily through drawing-room Car service 
to the Adirondacks, via the Fitchburg rail- 
road, will be inaugurated June 27. City 
office, 260 Washington street, is the place 
to apply for space. 


Anna Ticknor Library. 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 

Send for circular to 

1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, 

Ap7,21-M12,26-Ju9,23,30) BOSTON, MASS. 


T h Cc tive Asso. 


Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to take orders at teachers’ institutes and other teach- 
ers’ gatherings, for a new question book that every 
teacher not only WANTS but WILL HAVE, 

SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10,000 copies 
sold in thirty days. No previous experience necessary. 
Write for full particulars and secure choice of terri- 
sei Address LEARNING BY DOING, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 14°5 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. ‘Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
Women admitted. 


quizzes, and clinics. For in- 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


N 1 ‘PPR wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for au. 


Correspondence Instruction. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO re on B), The Corre- 
pondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills, (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 


Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
sug et teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
scbool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHCUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 
STATK NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘* For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


QTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
‘ For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FitchBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexeg. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


A WOWAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
mer achoola or institutes, 
A dAdrege WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somereet Street Roetan 


Ge LECTURKRS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Romerset Mtreat, Roste- 


distinctive feature of the publication. 


complete satisfaction. 


Address 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. 
a large number of schools throughout the country, and in every case is giving 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Repository : THE BOSTON SCHOOL SupPLy Co., 131 Kingston St., Boston 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE and BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /ac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 


These vouchers are said 


It has been introduced into 


THE WINSHIP 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


may rely upon our efforts. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AKRON, OHIO; TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


83 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Nature 
Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 

umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 


he purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 


benefit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


é been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street, 
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li Some New Books. eachers’ ci 
le ers’ Agencies. 

y : Title. Author. Publisher. Price. knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
for Topics on Greek Goodrich. The Maemillan Co., N. Y. PEDAGOGICA to the last principals’ examination in Brockiyn a of whose work as grammar 
A ( ape atts Trumbull. A. L. Barnes & Co. $1.00 school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
US The Poems and Prose Sketches of James Whitcomb and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
Riley — Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 

Nature for Its Own Sake.............................. Van Dyke “ “ ‘ “ 1.50] City superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
nts Sanderson. “ “ “ 1,09 | tions for two teachers and adding: “If K didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
S) Under the Stars, and Other Verses ............. Rice & Eastman. Way & Williams, Chicago. ——| you have an opportunity, ask these can- NOWLEDGE gogic works? 2 Are you in sympathy 
Ww heeler s Graded Studies in England | W. Wheeler & Co. | With modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
Derrah s Street Railway Guide for Eastern Massa- and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? /f a candidate cannot answer 
115 Devonshire St., Boston. | Che questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
rs Send y Haddon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N, Y. —— | very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
ind Jacobs. “ “ “ be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘*born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
stip Ne School Al ry vorid, and Other Papers............ Horton. Thomas Whittaker, N. Y. .5o| the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the 
Pir beck of W entworth. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1,25) 06st books on teaching is positively... DEMANDED 
ine - fentworth & Hill. “ 
An fhe Half-Price Home Library—Monthly............. Carnegys. Rice & Hirst, Philadelphia ‘Lo T ’ 1 
rk. Kaufman & O'Hagan. R. H. Russell, N. Y. ' 25 EACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
he The Gospel According Sadler. Geo. Bell & ~ons, London. 1.50 CHICAGO, ILL. 
William Ewart Gladstone. . ihe Bryce. The Century Co. N. Y. 100 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ib- >i ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
m- Eastern Branch; 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 
YELLOWSTONE | valuable for Schools and Teachers. ? 
tee NATIONAL The reputation of this | The features of the Park are described, ¢ Albert & Clark Teachers Glaencyp 
ws ARK wonderful region, prob- | and there Is, besides, a large amount of The ae TEEN TH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
ably the most unique and certainly the | practical information about the region 


and the ride through it. The Park tour 
can be made either in the coaches or on 
horseback or bicycles. The book will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of 
six cents by CHas. S. General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, 5t. Paul, Minn. 


Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind 
never tires of seeing or reading of its 
grand Geyser Fountains, its superb 
Canyon, the beautiful Yellowstone 


and FO Rr E i Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Lake more than 7,000 feet above the 
ocean, the high Mountains, the Cas- 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


| 


cades and Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, 
Deer, and Antelope, the unequalled 
Trout fishing, and other interesting 
features found there. It is a long way, 
also, from Spanish fleets. 

The Park is free to the World and 
is under the control of the Unitep 
States Government. Large hotels, elec- 
tric lighted and steam heated, are found 
at convenient points, and _ first-class, 
specially constructed four-horse stage 
coaches transport tourists from place to 
place. 

Wonderland ’98 has a chapter which 
contains a fund of information about the 
Park that makes it perhaps peculiarly 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

@ gage to and from 42d 8t. Depot tree 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 

@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


| Something That Everybody Needs Just Now. | 
CRAM’S 


BIG WAR ATLAS. 


| JUST WHAT ONE WANTS, AND ALL ONE WANTS, 


To follow the Movements of our Fleets and our Armies. 


IT CONTAINS 


16 Pages of Large Colored Maps, 


Complete Statistics, 


minute details. 
price. 


Price, 25 cents. 


months 


3. Somerset 


21x14 inches and 14x10% inches, covering all 
territoryw here a conflict could possibly occur. 


Naval, Military, and Financial, and History of all 
countries and possessions involved. 


IT 1S UP-TO-DATE. | 


It gives not only maps of the world, 
The maps of Havana Harbor and Manila Bay are alone worth the 

All water routes and ocean distances are shown; and the supplementary text | 
and statistics — all boiled down for quick and convenient reference — make the Big | 
War Atlas a Model Modern Reference Book. 


| 

| 

IT ANSWERS ALL WAR QUESTIONS, 

SETTLES ALL WAR ARGUMENTS. 


THE BIG WAR ATLAS is printed in the best modern style of color-printing, 
on good paper, and neatly bound in heavy Manila covers; size, 12x15 inches. 


Special Ofler. 
THE WAR ATLAS and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the 
of JUNE and JULY, both for 85 CENTS. 
month of July the JOURNAL will contain complete reports of 
the great meetings of the National Educational Association at Wash- 
ington, and American Institute of Instruction at North Conway, 
making these numbers of special value to all teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


principal continents, etc., but goes into 


During the 


St., Boston. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
25 King St., 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


New York. 
est, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Toronto. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which we have been asked to name candidates: &th grade, 
grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. 
Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 


all grades at $400 to $600, 


700 ; 


9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
We shall 


also need many teachers for 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


Sy RACUSE TBRACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A-M., Mana 


— grade) ; 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual 
Stenography. O 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


er, 
Peteheee (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
rincipals sword, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 
R FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees 8S 


RMAL and 
20 college graduates. 


8 Satisfaction. | 30 


Needs 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY | A. 


E. J. Edmands, Mgr. 


364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


(6) Allentown, 
Pa. 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 


good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


"TEACHERS 


syivania and other States. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concernin 
Educational bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
Four teen years experience. 


the National 


Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 


If in search of either, you may find it 
to your advantage to write us fully in 
regard to your wants. " 

24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SOUUTH WESTERN 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 
The South and West 


that field. For full information write to 


offer better advantages to aspirin : 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a ver 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


$ Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


> | x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
lov AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NRW VORK CITY 


Teachers Wante 


W MEN WRITING toour advertisers, plens« 


mention the Journal of Kduecatian.” 


(21st Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
{ Manager. 


e008 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Supr. MAXSON 01 .’lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
invariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established| H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. N. Y. CITY. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo) officials. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 

tilled *acancies in 17 States. Operate in every State, 
,OKERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H_N. RORERTSON, Prop. Rox 202. Memphia. Tenn. 


Teachers who are willin g todevote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


furnish all necessary sy free of 


cost. Address 
W ENGLAND PUB, CO. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions ad- 
vanced six months by sending a 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


t; | 
| 
| | 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. 25. 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ° 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 
By CHARLES MORRIS, 


Author of ‘ Half-hours with American History,” ‘‘ Historical Tales,” ‘‘ The Aryan Race, 
‘* History of Civilization.” 


Bound in Half-leather, $1.00. 


” 


READ THE FOLLOWING, WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
“NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.” 

‘This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed history. Such 
they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. The first point which impresses us in its favor is its 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must 
be considered a very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful 
apologies or palliations, but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified presentation of the 
subjéct. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands respect, 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic citizen 
free to speak the truth about its minor episodes. Mr. Morris is not a man to conceal his 
convictions nor to force those he has too much into view. He lifts the subject to a plane of 
truth, honesty, and dignity, where nothing but plain dealing is expected or would be tolerable. 
He keeps wholly clear of sermonizing or moralizing, and makes his points neatly and with 
great simplicity. Developments which cannot be adequately presented in the ordinary narra- 
tive form are developed by themselves. The proportions and perspective of the history are 
well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutional development 
and general relation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity would bear. 
It is the reverse of dry, and at the furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle of events.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fully Illustrated, with Maps. 


Price: Exchange, 35 ets.; Introduction, 60 ets. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


choolroom 
Pictures. 


150 choice subjects in 


NATURAL SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 
Inexpensive in price. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Svstematic Collections 
Minernlogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, mode/ed on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Imvertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

DWIN HOWEKS, 


E 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 


Pub 
UNIVERSITY ©) Any boy @ 
n or any girl 
PUBLISHING 6) in the remotent hamlet, or any tencher 


43-47 East 10th St., 


promptly, second-hand or new, at re- « 
duced prices, and 
Sway singly or by the 
CO MPANY DS New York dozen, postage or expressage free 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
ee Boston, Mass. 


School Books 
Of all Publishers 


rand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
WINSHIP 
K AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


National Summer School. 


Twelfth Season. 


Formerly held at Boston, | 
Plymouth, and Glens Falls. 


Eastern Session: ASbury Park, N. J., July 18—Aug. 5, 1898. 


The Purpose of the National Summer School is to prepare teach- 
ers to meet the following conditions : 
i. 


Drawing, Physical Culture, 


The demand for grade teachers capable of giving instruction in Music, 
and Verticai Penmanship. 

2. Smaller cities are asking for supervisors who can direct the work in 
two or more of these subjects. 


Large cities employ specialists in each department. 


Ue 


Academie — For stu- Voiee — This department will be in charge 


dents without previous of T. L. Roperrs, Music Supervisor, Utica, 
Departments. training. 
Normal — Two Years’ 
Course — for supervisors or those wishing to 
lify themselves for specializing. Drawing — a 
qua ° * ° will be the basis of in- 


Post-Graduate — An advanced course of 
instruction for graduates. 


Methods — The Edu- 
cational Music Course. 
This department will be 
in charge of James M. 
McLaucuuin, Supervisor of Music, Boston 
Public Schools. 

Harmony and Composition — This de- 
partment will bein charge of W. W. Gitcurisr, 
America’s well-known composer. 

History and Analysis — This department 
will be in charge of Louis C. Etson, the emi- 
nent lecturer. 


struction. Out-of-door 
Sketching, Light and Shade, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, etc., will be ably presented. 


A thorough course 
in physical culture 
as adapted to the 
publie schools will 
be given by Lourse Hurtput ALLYN. 


Music. 
Physical Culture. 


A practical 
course in 
vertical pen- 
manship will 
be presented by A. W. CLARKE. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


In all, sixteen instructors. Nearly all of national reputation. 


For full particulars concerning the School, its Courses of Instruction, 


Tuition, Board, Traveling Expenses, etc., etc., address 


E. W. NEWTON, 
Care of Ginn & Company, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Skyward and Back 


By Lucy M. Robinson 


Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


4 


A 


Endorsements 


NEWARK, N. J., 

SCHOOL EpucaTION Co., 

Please supply the Board of Education with 

151 copies of Skyward and Back. (Second order) 
R. D, ARGUE, Secy. 


YonxKERS, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1898. 
ScHooL EDUCATION Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send at oncé and bill to our board, 
same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 
Back, BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Z. R. Secy. 


Jan. 14, 1898. 
Minnea, olis, Minn. 


Fspecially do I like Skyward and Back. It is 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
children can understand and en ~MARY F, 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary Work, Milwaukee. 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children, It is in such close 


sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to 
deli them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 
apoli 


Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward and 
Buck, is a decided addition to the reading matter 
of first and second grades, I have carefully used 
it in my school and find that the little folks are 
delighted with it. It solves the problem of teach- 
ing the “long words’’—and the methods which 
must naturally follow the use of the book will 
gre atly improve general expression. — . BRY- 

ANT, Principal Humboldt School, St. ual. 


I have read Skyward and Back through with 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for 
supplementary use. It is correct and pleasing in 
style and poetical in subject and treatment and 
ought to help teachers and children.—C. B. GIL- 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- 
lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. 


Prettily Ilustrated. Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. By Mail, 3o0c. 
Liberal discount for introduction and in quantities. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY 
26 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


When eorresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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